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While the RURAL WORLD is published 
at one dollar a year, it has temporarily 
allowed old subscribers to send actually 
NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 
in order to largely increase the circulation 
and influence of the paper. This price is 
less than the cost of the white paper, 
presswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
prepaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of main- 
taining offices, paying salaries and con- 
ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- 
aewals, unless accompanied by one or 
more NEW subscribers must be at one 
dollar a year. All names are dropped as 
goon as subscriptions expire. The month 
named on the address tag, pasted on each 
issue, shows the month subscriptions ex- 
pire, and renewals should be made two or 
three weeks before, so that names shall 
not drop out of list. It is gratifying to 
the proprietor to be able to state, in his 
half century’s experience in conducting 
this paper, it has never enjoyed the 
patronage and prosperity it now 
does. Its circulation is increasing in 
~waieonderful degree, and its advertising 
patrons, many of whom have used its 
columns for a quarter or a third of a 
century, are more than pleased with re- 
sults, Let all our friends unite and press 
forward in extending its sphere of influ- 
ence. It will do for others what it is doing 
for you, so get others to join the great 
RURAL WORLD army and receive the 
same benefit. 








The query that appeared several 
months ago in the RURAL WORLD as to 
what Missouri author stated in a popular 
novel, ‘He taught me the folly of plowing 
with a fluke,” and the further query by the 
Editor as to what a fluke was and why it 
was folly to plow with one, attracted the 
attention of a wide reader of the agricul- 
tural press and also of fiction. This reader 
is u Miss Anna B. Ten Brook of St. Louis 
County, Mo., who, with her brother, lives 
on a large farm. She found the quotation 
when 1eaéing Richard Carvel, by Wins- 
ton Churchill. Again we ask what is 4 
fluke, and why it was regarded as folly to 
plow with it? 


cakjinendaitieiniasagetueginnatite 

We appreciate the compliment paid the 
RURAL WORLD by our Arkansas cor- 
respondent, Mr. Berry, and we assure hin 
that its interest in advanced agriculture 
is by no means limited to the state in 
which it is published. 

Few farm papers, we think, have a 
wider circle of influence than does this pa- 
per, and this through readers and corres- 
pondents throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. We are glad to have 
this co-operation of our readers in the ef- 
fort to make the RURAL WORLD inter- 
esting, instructive and uplifting. 

Mr. Berry states a fact that should be 
impressed upon the minds of all tillers of 
the soil when he says, “A heavy crop of 
any kind removes more plant food than 
does a light one’; and further, by infer- 
ence, he says if we want big crops and do 
not want to impoverish our soil we must 
supply plant food. His suggestions as to 
a rotation of crops to follow sorghum are 
good; also the use to be made of sorghum 
as a supplemental summer food for cows 
and hogs. 

Now is the time to overcome the ill ef- 
fect of a summer drouth by planning to 
grow a patch of sorghum or other quick- 
growing forage crop. And don’t forget 
that just as it pays to provide cows and 
pigs with an abundance of food, so will 
it pay to provide the crops with plenty of 
plant food. When this is done land will 
not “‘wear out.” 


On page three of this issue a Howard 
County, Central, Mo. correspondent tells 
of his experience with wood ashes on 
strawberry beds. This was quite different 
from what another correspondent, Mr. 
Bird, of Vernon County, Southwest Mis- 
souri, evidently expects to result from the 
use of ashes, as will be seen by reading 
his letter on this page. Probably Mr 
Bird’s expectations will be met, for unques- 
tionably unleached wood ashes are gener- 
ally an excellent fertilizer. Yet it is true, 
as is seen in Mr. Schnell’s case, that wood 
ashes are not always desirable to use as a 
fertilizer. It is the truth brought out by 
this fact that we want to impress upon 
the minds of our readers. 

We were in conversation recently with a 
loccmotive fireman who had been fireman 
on engines in the mountains of the West, 
and on those in use on the roads 
of the level prairie region. He said 


Ino man, no matter how skillful a fireman 
he might become on a mountain road, 
could step onto a level road engine and 
at once do satisfactory work. Conditions 
d:ifered and he had to learn how to fire 
under those conditions. It is so with 
farming, only tc a vastly greater degree. 
In no calling jn the world are there such 
varying conditions, and to farm success- 
fully one must Know as far as possible the 
corditions surrounding him—character of 
soll. climate, rarket demands, etc. Some 
of this knowledge he can only get by per- 
sonal observation and by experience. Our 
fireman friend, although he had the ex- 
perience and skill that years of service 
had given him, was obliged to make sever- 
al trips over a new road before he could 
throw coal into the fire box properly so 
as to keep up a full head of steam. And 
so a man who, by practice and study, has 
acquired the underlying principles of 
farming can, ia a short time, under new 
conditions, adanvt his practices to these, if 
he will recognize that there are differing 
conditions. 

Agriculture is no longer a rule-of-thumb 
bu: iness. f 


WHAT ONE HAS DONE OTHERS CAN 
DO. 


We trust our readers will note the fact 
that Mr. Fleming, whose present farm 
home is pictured on this page, was at one 
time a “hired man.’’ Objection is some- 
times made that such homes as that of 
Mr. Flieming’s are not such as the aver- 
age farmer can hope to become the owner 
of, and that more good would result 
from presenting pictures of more modest 
farm homes. It would have been inter- 
esting and instructive if we could have 
presented along with the picture of Mr. 
Fleming’s home one of his home of say 
20 years ago, and with these a statement 
of the farming operations which developed 
the earlier home into the later one. 

There are in Missouri, and in all the 
states of the Middle West, hundreds, yes 
thousands, of farm homes equal to that of 
Mr. Fleming, and that have been de- 
veloped from very modest beginnings and 
all by farming, What has been accom- 
plished by the owners ot these “farm 
homes can be by others, even though farm 
lands have greatly increased in value, 
as was mentioned in the RURAL WORLD 
of Feb. 27. Can renters become owners? 
we asked, and further, is it ten times hard- 
er to become the owner of land now at $40 
per acre than it was 30 years ago to buy 
land at $4 an acre? We believe, consider- 
ing the increase in prices of farm products, 
demand for a wider range of products, 
lessened cost of getting these to market, 
increased ability to produce because of 
farm machinery, lessened cost of nearly 
everything the farmer has to buy, that it 
is practically as easy to buy a farm now 
as it was in the day of the so-called cheap 
land. 


BEING READY. 


Well laid plans enable one to act with 
decision and alacrity when the time comes 
for active farm operations. This mental 
readiness is oft the secret of some men’s 
success; and in this class we find the man 
who thinks more than he talks. If crops 
to be sown have been studied as to the 
best methods of preparation of the soil, 
and the seeding and after culture, and the 
implements are all in order, and the seed 
on hand, how easy to improve the first 
opportune weather of the season in put- 
ting.in the several crops. 

While the farmer can do much to be 
ready for the cropping season of the regu- 
lar crops grown, yet weather conditions 
may be such that different methods of 
seeding and culture may be required, and 
even other crops have to be grown than 
those contemplated early in the season. 
The planning even for such emergencies 
is a part of successful and paying farm- 
ing. 

The writer has known, and so have our 
readers known good farm land which was 
intended for corn to be permitted to grow 
up to weeds all summer because a wet 
spring prevented the planting until toolate 
to make what the owner thought would 
give a profitable crop of corn. Possibly 
wheat was sown on the land in the fall; 
but if some quick growing forage crop had 
been sown on this land, this farmer would 
not all the following winter have been so 
short on feed. 

Hence readiness means not only having 
definite plans to be pursued if conditions 
are favorable, but even supplementary 
ones which can be made to manage exist- 
ing conditions, though these be adverse 
to earlier plans. Farming is a gigantic 
operation and when farmers accede to this 
fact and prepare for it accordingly the 
success so desired will be much more likely 
to be attained. The days of tickling the 
soil and gathering a harvest are with the 
past. And though agriculture has not at- 
tained the place even among farmers 
themselves that its importance demands, 
yet up-to-date intelligent methods are 
being more generally adopted and the re- 
sults are being felt. And knowing that 
possible changes in plans may occur, 
how to meet them will prove one master 
of situations that will increase one’s in- 
terest in farming. The knowing where to 
procure seed needed for a supplementary 
crop is part of this preparation. Farmers 
should post themselves as to where seed 
of the various crops can be obtained, and 
as to the farmers in their section hav- 
ing seed oats, corn, wheat, cowpeas, etc., 
for sale, and where can be purchased any 
and all farm supplies. This knowledge 





enables a farmer to be ready. 





farm residence we present to our readers 


ginia. His property at that time consist- 
ed of a few hundred dollars and a splendid | 
physical constitution. Until hc became ac- 
quainted with his new surroundings he 
worked for farmers in his vicinity, but in 
1860 he bought the tract of land on which 
he now resides, and on April 15 of the 
same year he married Miss Eliza Isabel 


estly. 
He owns, 
more than 800 acres of farm lands, has 


He is an admirer of good stock, and so he 


this week, went to Pettis County, Mis-' 
souri, in 1858, from Fauquier County, Vir- j 


, County. 


Routsong. To say Mr. Fleming has been 
successful would be putting it very moa- | 


them. well stocked with a general assort-_ 


element of 
ment of horses, cattle, hogs and goats. perate life. tia: young readers might make’ gives his 


heads his herds of both cattle and hogs | 
with pure bred sires of his choice of 


breeds. He takes special pride in a good 
driving team, and he @wns among other 
good ones, Jim Ramey, 2:10%4. 

Mr. Fleming’s home farm of 240 acres 
is well improved, as the accompanying 
, Picture wil indicate. He has large and 
‘convenient barns for both horses and 
cattle. He is credited pwith being, with- 
out exception, the feeder of either 
cattle or mules of ay man in Pettis 
He is president of the La Monte 
Bank, and owns a goodly number of 
shares of stock in the same. 

While: Mr. Fleming has been successful 
beyond the average of men, he pays his 


‘that all he rw 


and is al to her. 


a note of this fact. 
Mr. Fleming’s family consists of two ' 
children—one daughter, married, and liv- | 


FARM RESIDENCE OF JNO. S. FLE MING, LA MONTE, MO. 
John 8S. Fleming, a photograph of whose ' 


ing under the parental roof, and one son, 
who for several years has been office and 
financial manager for one of the leading 
firms of Kansas City, Mo. One cannot 
help being impressed with the air of genial 
and old-time hospitality found in this 
home. Characteristic of the natives of 
the Old Dominion, the latch string al- 
ways hangs out and a glow of human 
kindness greets the visitor to this home. 

| In every community there are plenty of 
discontented and discouraged farmers 


| who would be helped by counseling with 


such men as Mr. Fleming and by emu- 
lating his example in temperance, econo- 


clear of any incumbrance, | wife no small compliment when he says my one industry. 
One | 
tem-~ 


7 as pass . passed the saree goore 
mile post by four points, and yet 
not took over 60 years = age. 

© all oper- 
his farm and like the immortal 
| Was’ ‘aahington, looks upon agriculture as 
, “the most healthful, most useful, and 
most noble employment of man.” 


| ations on 








EXTRAVAGANT ECONOMY. 


Regarding the distribution of the publi- 

cations of the State Board of Agriculture 
to which Mr. Bird refers on this page, it 
is to be regretted that the legislature 
adopts so short-sighted a policy in that 
connection. The board is required by 
law to publish monthly crop bulletins and 
in these is also published other informa- 
tion of a general character pertaining to 
farm matters; also an annual report. This 
last is a volume of 500 pages and eight 
or ten thousand copies must be printed; 
yet after requiring and providing for the 
printing of these reports the most meager 
provision is made for distributing the 
copies. Not one-half enough money is 
put in the hands of the board to enable it 
to put them in the hands of farmers, where 
they will do good. The reports are of 
great value. They contain practical in- 
formation pertaining to farm practices 
which, if it could be put in the hands of 
the farmers of the state generally, would 
be of great service to them and benefit 
to the state. 
Good business sense dictates that,having 
authorized and directed the expenditure of 
the labor and money necessary for the 
compiling and printing of these reports, 
enough more should be expended to make 
that already spent effective. A similar 
condition prevails in the secretary’s office. 
The legislature created a Board of Agri- 
culture and requires it to do certain work, 
but provides such a limited “office ex- 
pense fund” that it is in a condition some- 
thing like that of a steam engine that is 
fed with only about enough fuel to de- 
velop sufficient steam pressure to turn 
the fly wheel, but not enough to pull the 
belt. We do not mean to say that the sec- 
retary of the board and his assistants are 
doing no work, but we do say that the 
work falls far short of the good results 
that might be obtained if the 
board were furnished the funds 
necessary to run the machine at high 
pressure. 


SORGHUM FEED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In your issue 
of Jan. 2, Mr. M. E. McMaster, of Mon- 
roe Co., Mo., wishes information con- 
cerning sorghum as food stuff, its effect 
on soil fertility, etc. A heavy crop of any 
kind removes more plant food than does 
a light one, therefore, sorghum being a 
crop that yields a larger amount per acre 
than any other forage crop, necessarily 
carries with it a larger amount of plant 
food. But as it is one among the most 
profitable forage crops it will justify the 
application of barnyard manure or other 
fertilizers. If cut and fed to milk cows 
and calves during dry, hot weather, when 
grass pasture is short, it keeps up the 
flow of milk, as well as a thrifty condi- 
tion of the stock fed. Feed a very small 
quantity at a time for the first few days, 
then gradually increase to a full feed. 
Sorghum planted near a hog lot if sown 
thinly in drills, plowed a couple of times, 
and cut and fed to the hogs through the 
latter half of July, August and September, 
proves to be one of the most profitable 
crops for hog feed. 

After th m has been cut and re- 





e sorghum 
moved, the ground should be plowed early 
in the fall and sown to small grain. Re- 





move this crop as soon as possible and sow 
to cow peas, plow these under in the fall 
after “hogging” them off, and one will 
find his ground improved instead of being 
injured. 

We enjoy reading the RURAL WORLD, 
and are glad to note the interest being 
manifested in favor of agriculture being 
taught in the public schools. 

Sad, indeed, must be the condition of a 
state that hath not an up-to-date agricul- 
tural paper published and read within its 
confines. Our opinion is that Missouri has, 
in the RURAL WORLD, the grandest and 
most practical paper of its kind, and from 
reports of the readers it is wielding a 
great influence in the advancement of pro- 
gressive agriculture in all its varied 
branches. 

In my youthful days, when I was a 
great deal ‘“‘smarter’’ than I am now, I 
verily believed that most all agricultural 
matter published was written by men who 
had never plowed a furrow. I have gotten 
over that now, and take a great inter- 
est in all scientific agricultural researches. 
But, scattered all over this favored land of 
ours are men who believe as I once be- 
lieved, and who are by so believing ‘dead 
loads” on the onward march of progress- 
ive farming. 

We read of fabulous prices paid for pure 
bred cattle, of great crops grown on small 
areas, and have been very much vexed 
and humiliated by the expressions of 
doubt and contradiction depicted on the 


faces of my auditors while relating the! 
substance of what we had read, and mak- | 


ing comparison of the difference in the 
pleasure and profits to be dérived in the 
growing of this class of stock, as against 
that of the indifferent crosses or scrubs. 
Hundreds and hundreds of men who pre- 
tend to be farmers and own their homes, 
go on from year to year taking no special 
interest in anything, seemingly, except 
what is known as the money crops. They 
bring into cultivation land and it begins 
to deteriorate in productiveness and value 
with the first crop. They do not know the 
value, much less the pleasure, to be de- 
rived from a well-kept garden and orch- 
ard. Thousands grow up to old age and 
never make an effort to surround them- 
selves with such luxuries even, as the 
simplest Ns pees and small fruits. But, 
thanks to the untiring energy of the press, 
the time is ye 3 drawing near when he 
who would be indifferent to these things 
must, of necessity, get down and to the 
rear; yes, even will he be known as a 
curio from a forgotten age. 


Cc. BERRY. 
South Franklin Co., Ark. 
DOES SORGHUM IMPOVERISH THE 
SOIL? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A correspond- 
ent in a recent issue of the RURAL 

ORLD asks the question which is the 
caption of this article. I have grown sor- 
ghum, mostly to be manufactured into 
syrup, for some 20 years, and have made 
sorghum for neighbors, but I have not ob- 
served or heard of the soil being impover- 
ished by the growing of the crop. 

I have heard men remark: “They say 
sorghum will impoverish the soil,” but one 
year I had cane growing in part’ of a field 
and the rest t of the field was in oats. The 

following season I planted this entire field 

to corn. I observed that where the oats 
grew the corn was not nearly as good as 
where the cane m. The roots of 
the cane are much larger than those of 
corn. It would seem as if the 1 r roots 
would exhaust the soil more n the 
smaller ones. Cc. BURCH. 

Jefferson Co., Neb. 


A REMEDY FOR BEAN WEEVIL. 


Editor RUKAL WORLD: I would like 
to give Edward B. Heaton, through the 
columns of your paper, a remedy for bean 
weevils, which I have tried for several 
years, and know to be good. Crumble to- 
bacco in among the beans when you hull 
them out, and put them away for seed. 
I tried this last fall, when the weevils 
were already at work in the beans, be- 
fore they were hulled, and the weevil did 
no more damage after the tobacco was 
putin. The result is I have got a nice lot 
of seed beans, and, Providence permit- 
ting, we will have a nice lot of beans to 
eat next summer. I do not know how this 
would be for soup beans; I suspect it 
would be a little unhandy to clean the to- 
bacco out when preparing them to cook. 
We do not raise the soup beans, as we do 
not use many, and can buy them cheaper 
than to fool with them. 

Now, the parson may be a little preju- 
diced against using tobacco, but neverthe- 
less, I hope he will give this remedy a 
trial. 

I have been a silent member of the 
Home Circle for a long time, and when 
the parson asked for a remedy for the 
weevil I couldn’t help “speaking out in 
meetin’.”’ 

I will be glad if some one can give me 
any information on raising turkeys, as my 
husband and I have invested in some fine 
bronze turkeys this spring. 

Macon Co., Mo. MRS. G. R. LYDA. 


MR. BRYSON ANSWERED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I will en- 
deavor to reply to some of the queries 
made by Mr. Bryson. First—It is chinch 
bugs that are causing his wheat to turn 
yellow. Mr. Bryson says that he has rye 
sown by the side of the wheat. The bugs 
will not trouble the rye, as long as there 
is a green sprig of wheat left, but just 
as soon as the wheat is all dead he will 
then see the rye beginning to turn yellow 
also. 

SECOND—AS TO SEED CORN.—I have 
some of the corn he speaks of. The first 
is a little yellow corn that ripens very 
early—a very fair corn, rather under size, 
but makes very good feed. The next is 
the corn that stools so much. I have that 
also. I have seen as high as five stools 
to one stalk, and each stalk having one 
ear of corn on it, while the main stalk 
had as high as five ears on it. The ears 
are long and slender, some reaching 13 
inches in length. It is not a marketable 
corn, though I think lots of it for feeding 
stock. I had three acres of this corn last 
year and got more feed from these three 
acres than I got off any 10 acres of my 
other corn. The name is fictitious, having 
been given the name to create a sale for 
it at exorbitant prices. It cost in this 
section at first about $8 per bushel. I like 
this corn and shall continue to raise it 
because of its value for feed. 

Now as to oats. I have tried the white 
German side oats and the Canada white 
oats, and I have tried the black oats and 
the Texas red oats, and I find they are 
the only ones successful here. I shall 
raise no other than the red oats. 

I have raised the German millet and the 
Hungarian. They will not be grown on 





my place again. Not because of the small 
amount of feed millet furnishes, but it 
is so difficult to rid the farnr of it after 
it is once grown on it. If Mr. Bryson 
wants feed let him sow sorghum, and cut 
it before it gets ripe. It makes more and 
better feed and does not become a weed 
on his land. Then sorghum is not so hard 
on the land as millet. 
J. J. HAZLETT. 

Logan County, Okla. 

The publication of this letter from Mr. 
Hazlett in answer to queries by Mr. R. L. 
Bryson in the RURAL WORLD of Jan. 
23, has been unduly delayed.—Editor. 


WILL IT PAY TO PLANT AND CUL- 
TIVATE FOREST TREES? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It has often 
been asked—but not until lately could it 
be satisfactorily answered—Does it pay to 
raise artificial forests? 

Theorizing or guessing no longer enters 
into the answer of this important question. 
It is not even necessary to penetrate the 
dim future and take into consideration 
the unprecedented high price of lumber, 
which is sure to follow the cutting off of 
over 20,000 acres of virgin forests daily; 
but a number of cultivated timber planta- 
tions in this state are living answers to 
the above question. For the purpose of 
seeing, and to have a more definite know- 
ledge of the practical results to be at- 
tained from cultivated forest plantation, 
the writer, in company with a number of 
other gentlemen—among whom were the 
secretaries of the State Agricultural and 
Horticultural Societies—visited a few of 
these larger plantations a few months 
ago, and made special note of their growth 
and approximate present value. 

We first visited the Yagga plantation of 
500 acres in Reno County, Kan. Some. 10 
or 12 years ago, Mr. Yagga, a business 
man of Chicago, became impressed, on 
a number of visits to European countries, 
with their systematic planting and grow- 
ing of forest trees, and, with an eye pene- 
trating the probable future condition of 
our country, following the devastating ef- 
fects of the woodman’s ax, and seeing the 
vast plains of the West almost entirely 
treeless, he was at once convinced that a 
bounteous revenue could be realized from 
a plantation of cultivated forest trees; es- 
pecially if valuable, rapidly growing trees 
were planted in productive soil. After 
reaching this conclusion, this enterpris- 
ing gentleman sought to know what va- 
riety of tree to plant that would probably 
meet his sanguine expectations. He want- 
ed a tree that was easily propagated, that 
was a rapid grower and that would come 
into commercial value when young. Not 
having any previous experience in forest 
tree growing, he consulted the late Robert 
Douglass, a veteran tree grower, whose 
experience and knowledge were second to 
none. Mr. Douglass convinced him that 
there was no forest tree that could be as 
successfully grown in the United States, 
and that would make quicker and richer 
returns than the catalpa speciosa—a tree 
whose nativity is the middle West. 

When this question was settled, the next 
and very important one to decide was the 
kind and location of the ground on which 
to plant it. He learned that the catalpa 
was found in its native forests growing 
along streams and on low lands, where 
the early settlers found very large trees. 
Upon a thorough investigation he found 
that this tree had been set out as a shade 
and ornamental tree in almost every 
state of the Union. It was growing not 
only on low bottom lands, but also on 
high ground, and was making a fairly 
good growth out on the arid plains. But 
on the richest, moist land, with deepest 
subsoil was where it was making the most 
rapid growth. Consequently Mr. Yagga 
wisely decided to plant his trees upon the 
Arkansas bottom. And for that purpose 
he purchased 500 acres in Reno County, 
close to the Arkansas river. 

He procured one-year-old trees and set 
them out in 1890-91. 

We did not learn from Mr. Yagga what 
expense he was under in preparing, plant- 
ing and cultivating this plantation, but we 
know from personal experience that to 
furnish the genuine speciosa trees,and set 
them out, and propery cultivate and care 
for them, say from 8 to 10 years, the cost 
will be from three to four cents for each 
living tree. 

As to the present value of this timber 
plantation—10 years from date of setting— 
we will quote from measurements and es- 
timates made by a government official 
sent out by the Forestry Division of the 
Agricultural Department. 

These estimates, as published by the De- 
partment, were made after measuring 
every tree upon an average acre of the 
plantation, and are as follows: ‘1807 posts 
valued at $180.70; 3229 stakes valued at $84, 
and wood valued at $52.40, making a total 
of $317.10.” 

This estimate goes on to show that after 
deducting all expenses with compound in- 
terest on the capital there would be a net 

rofit of $197.55 per acre in ten years, or 
his, 75 per acre per annum. 

This estimate was comparatively = 
rect as they had cut off a portion of t 
plantation last winter, and the foreinan 
told us that they were realizing a net 

profit of about $200 per acre. 


D. C. BURSON, 
Collaborator of the Div. of Forestry. 


Topek 2 
ety (To be continued.) 


PETTIS COUNTY, MO.—After several 
weeks of fine weather and splendid roads 
for hauling, and some oat sowing, the 
worst storm of . winter began on the 
9th inst. with rain to snow and 
very high nertnwent wind. It was very 
severe on unsheltered stock. All kinds of 
stock have wintered well. Wheat is ap- 





tl dama, by freezing so far. 
parently un ged by wD WADE. 





THE STATDH’S DUTY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I have re- 
peatedly written to the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Columbia for bulletins, and re- 
ceived neither reply nor bulletins. The let- 
ter in the RURAL WORLD of February 
27 from Geo. B. Ellis, secretary Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture, is the first 
thing that has thrown any light on that 
subject. It is too bad that the great state 
of Missouri cannot afford enough money 
for the distribution of such literature as 
would be of incalculable value to the 
farmer upon whose shoulders rest: the 
burdens of the state, financially. it is to 
be hoped that when we get out of debt 
things may be different. In the meantime 
would it not be a good idea for such pa- 
pers as the RURAL WORLD, “Globe- 
Democrat,” ‘Republic’ and all country 
papers, to publish these bulletins, or at 
least the best part of them in a condensed 
form? By that means the masses of the 
people would be benefited. 

Mr. C. D. Lyon, in the same number, 
gives his modus operandi for sowing oats, 


| and I have no doubt but it is the very best 


plan to be pursued in his neighborhood. 
With us our soil is so loose at this season 
of the year that when seeding oats on 
corn stubble, we simply sow the seed, 
then cultivate with the cultivators and 
harrow or drag crosswise. 

Until this winter we have not had 
enough wood ashes to amount to any- 
thing. But when we did have them we 
were not at a loss to know what to do 
with them. Having read after Judge Mil- 
ler and others for two years we just natur- 
ally scattered our wood ashes over our 
strawberry bed until we thought it had 
enough, then paid our respects to the 
berry patch, peach and apple trees and 
grape vines. The hen manure ditto, with 
an occasional load to spare for the fields. 
For want of a better place we formerly 
scattered the coal ashes, charcoal and 
clinkers under the hen roosts and on the 
walks, etc., but we now throw the greater 
portion in the hog pen, and have a pretty 
good, solid and dry floor. The horses’ 
Stalls are cleaned daily and the manure 
hauled to the fields and scattered when 
hauled every two or three weeks. The 
cows’ stable is kept heavily littered and 
is cleaned once or twice a month. We 
are getting all the manure possible for the 
number of stock handled. C. A. BIRD. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 


THE DOG. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Let me say a 
few words on this question, and I am 
done with it for a long time, If Mrs. 
Cody, page 62, February 20, could have 
stood with me a few weeks ago and looked 
at the mangled, bleeding, suffering forms 
of a dozen fine sheep, representing a value 
of $100, she would not wonder why I said 
that if all dogs were dead the world would 
not be the loser, 

The horrors of the death of one human 
being from hydrophobia, could not be 
atoned for by all the pleasure given to 
the human race by the dog, since that pair 
sneaked into the ark with Noah. Not long 
since I was shown where a tree stood 
many years ago, and to that tree a man 
was chained by his own request that he 
might not in his dying agonies harm his 
loved ones; that man died in horrible 
agony from hydrophobia, after having 
been chained to the tree nearly three 
days. These facts were given me by a 
man whose mother witnessed the fearful 
incident. 

I have shot several animals that had the 
dread disease, and the convulsions were 
the most terrible to witness of anything 
I have ever seen, nothing else in the world 
will compare with it. 

I have loved a dog as well as anyone else 
and I have had some as gentle and intel- 
ligent as the one Mrs. Cody writes so en- 
tertainingly of, but let me advise her to 
do as I did. When that “little brown dog”’ 
is dead, fix your affections on something 
better worthy of them, something that 
does not exist, excepting as a constant 


menace to your life and comfort. No 

use to compare dogs with birds and flow- 

ers, such comparison is, as one of our 

teachers used to say, reductio ad absurd- 

a. Cc, D. LYON. 
0. 


LETTER BOX. 


OSAGE CO., E. CENTRAL MO.—I like 
the RURAL WORLD so well that I do not 
wish to be without it any more. I have 
read it for one year and feel that it has 
been a great help to me. I feel almost ac- * 
quainted with some of the writers. Wheat 
is damaged some by the fly here, and al- 
though we have had the finest winter for 
years, the freezing has damaged it some 
on account of no snow. Stock is looking 
fine, and there is an abundance of feed for 
them. Last year feed was very scarce in 
this section of country on account of the 
drouth. E. H. ALLEN. 


STODDARD CoO., S. EB. MO.—Winter has 
gone and spring is here. The winter was 
very mild, there being not over two and a 
half or three inches of snow. The ground 
was not frozen at any time more than two 
inches. There was the least rainfall ever 
known in this section. Wheat looks rea- 
sonably well and there is a very large 
ac e. Oat sowing is a thing of the 
pant or a so for this year. Three 
times the acreage being sown. 
Stock of all Mind wintered well. Shelled 
corn is 55c; corn in ny em 50c; oats, 40c; 
timothy hay, $12 per to: — 
hay, $8 pecs heaage beget hed yee See es, hey — 

r ee stock peas, 

Fi 50; $1.15 to $1.25; black, $L15 to es 
uite a lot of cow 


urpose is to - 
oan purpo wheat. endeavor to re- 
port — they at mervostee M. L. 
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The Dairy. 


CREAMERY. 








SWEET SPRINGS, MO., 


Editor RURAL WORLD: You have pub- 
lished reports from some of the large 
creameries of the state. Below is a state- 
ment ‘for the year 1900 of one of the small 
but successful Missouri creameries. Milk 
received, 1,239,814 pounds; butter fat re- 
ceived, 49,716 pounds; butter sold, 279 
pounds; received for butter, $12,410.45; re- 
ceived for skim milk from patrons, $460.50; 
received for buttermilk, $156.25; average 
price paid patrons for butter fat per pound 
20 3-5 cents. The skim milk left at cream- 
ery was fed to hogs and netted the cream- 
ery about $500 for the year. 

Prices paid each month for butter fat 
were as follows: January, 24 cents; Feb- 
ruary, 23 cents; March, 23 cents; April, 17 
cents; May, 18 cents; June, 17% cents; 
July, 18% cents; August, 20 cents; Sep- 
tember 21 cents; Oct@ber, 21 cents; No- 
vember, 24 cents; December, 24 cents. 

J. J. SMITH, Proprietor. 
DON'TS FOR DAIRYMEN. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Don’t forget 
to lay plans for the coming year, while 
you have leisure time and can think 
clearly. 

Don’t forget that the chances are that 
some time during the coming summer 
something to feed during a-drouth will 
come very handy. 

Don't lay it to Providence, luck or the 
government if you fail to plant and sow 
such crops as will yield the most nutri- 
tious feed when your cows fail in milk. 

Don’t think you will be better off in the 
long run by being dirty and slovenly about 
handling your milk. You will not only 
suffer for it yourself, but you will be the 
cause of the suffering of innocent parties. 

Don’t think that a heifer turned out 
with a steer, fed like a steer, treated like 
a steer, will ever develop into a paying 
dairy cow. She will be worth about as 
much in the dairy as a steer. 

Don’t be fooled into pinning your faith 
to a dual purpose cow. There may be such 
cows, but they are too expensive for the 
average dairy man to keep. The profitable 
dual purpose cow lives only in the fancy 
of men who have had no practical experi- 
ence with a special purpose animal. 

Don’t forget it takes about three-fourths 
of all a cow is able to consume and digest 
for maintenance. 

Don’t think that you can fool a cow by 
feeding a poor quality of feed, or feed 
that does not contain the elements out of 
which she can manufacture milk. If not 
properly fed she simply Closes the door 
of her factory and suspends business. 

Don’t get mad if the creamery manager 
tries to get you to improve on your 
methods of feeding, handling and caring 
for your cows and milk. It is to your 
interest more than his. 

Don’t think even for a moment that you 
can dairy successfully or farm success- 
fully without the aid of good dairy and 
agriculture papers. Life is too short for 
a man to succeed when he depends only 
on his own experience. 

Don’t forget that the elements needed by 
a cow out of which to elaborate milk are 
not abundant in the common foods raised 
on the farm, and that, as a rule, it will 
pay to sell such grain and buy those foods 
that contain the needed elements in large 
proportion. 

Don’t stop or be satisfied with one aver- 
age yield, and average receipt in average 
cows or average crops. To succeed a man 
must get above the average. 

Don’t forget that a man wants to use 
tools best suited to the purpose. If he 
wants to mow grass fast, easily and do a 
good job he wants a mowing machine; if 
to cut wheat or oats, he wants a binder; 
if he is going to cut wood, he wants an 
ax—all special tools for special work. 
And when he wants to make a success of 
dairying he wants a special purpose cow. 

Don’t you forget it, I know from experi- 
ence, bitter experience, for I once wor- 
shiped at the shrine of this dual purpose 
phantom, always so near and yet so far 
—a kind of sleight of hand concern, now 
you see it, now you don’t. Just when I 
thought I had it, it was farther off than 
ever. M. E. KING. 

Buckeye Dairy Farm, Labette Co., Kas. 


THE KANSAS DAIRYMEN. 


The Kansas Dairy Association held its 
fourteenth annual session January 7-9, at 
Topeka, Kas. The “Dairy Age’’ published 
in its February issue a full report of the 
proceedings. From this report we make 
the following extracts: 

THE OUTLOOK.—President W. F. Jen- 
sen, in his address said: We may look 
forward to the future with cheerfulness; 
it holds nothing but good prospects and 
increased prosperity in its folds for the 
Kansas dairyman. : 

I will say, however, that the future 
offers no inducement to the average farm 
butter maker. Fine butter, whether made 
on the farm or in‘the creamery, will al- 
ways find ready sale at good prices, while 
poor grades will go begging for a buyer. 
It is a mystery, indeed, that so much dairy 
butter is made and put on the market at 
the present time at ten and eleven cents 
per pound, when creameries and cheese 
factories all over the state are paying 
from nineteen to twenty-one cents per 
pound for butter fat. I will not discour- 
age the private dairyman, but he must 








Spring Humors 
of the Blood 


Come to a large majority of people. 

Probably 75 per cent. of these are 
enred every year by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
Trilla, and we hope by this advertise- 
ment to get the other 25 per cent. to 
take this great Spring Medicine. 

It will sharpen your appetite, cure 
all stomach troubles, relieve that 
tired feeling. vi a 

Its strength as a blood: purifier is 
demonstrated by its marvelous cures of 
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Scald Head | 
All Kinds of Humor 

Blood r-4 Rheumatism 
Catarrh Malaria, Etc. 


All of which are prevalent now, 
HOOD’S 
_Sarsaparilla 


Will do you a wonderful amount of 
good. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


adopt modern methods, make fine butter 
or with his primitive methods accept very 
low prices. 

I know that a great many farmers figure 
that whatever they realize on farm pro- 
duce, butter and eggs, is like money found, 
They will sooner or later realize that 
every pound of country produce sold off 
the farm means a certain amount of 
nourishment taken from the fertility of 
the soil, and that it should bring a price 
over and above the cost of production, 

I am glad to say that I have noticed a 
tendency of the creamery patrons and 
the creamery owners to get in closer 
touch with each other. It should be so. 
Their interests are identical. This asso- 
ciation will continue to strengthen this 
sympathy and aid in establishing mutual 
confidence. I am frank to say that many 
creameries in Kansas are suffering from 
small receipts of milk, hardly paying oper- 
ating expenses, offering good prices for 
milk and yet not receiving it through a 
lack of confidence among their patrons; 
This condition exists in many communi- 
ties, where tons and tons of poor dairy 
butter is marketed tc storekeepers for 
half the price creameries are offering. 
This question is one of the most vital 
points and we can do much to relieve it. 
It is in many cases only a lack of under- 
standing on the patron's side and careless 
work on the creamery operator’s side. We 
must remember, however, that good re- 
ceipts of milk at our creameries and 
cheese factories is the one necessity that 
will remedy all evils and enable the 
creameries and cheese factories to pay 
better salaries and attract intelligent and 
reliable workers. 

THE BEST BREED.—W. J. Gillette of 
Wisconsin, in speaking of the breed best 
adapted for grading up the dairy herd said: 
It is one bred for hundreds of years 
along the lines of profitable milk, butter 
veal and beef production; one that has 
been entirely dependent upon the dairy 
cow and her produce; the one that claims 
Holland as the land of her nativity, but 
to-day the Holstein-Friesian of America. 

7 


I do not maintain that all good cows 
are Holstein-Friesians, nor do I claim 
that all Holstein-Freisians are good cows. 
In any of the breeds there will be found 
inferior animals, in fact, whole herds 
that are of a very ordinary character, 
where it would be better for the owner, 
as well as for the breed, to consign them 
to the block rather than work with the 
object of profit in view. 

I believe success with any breed largely 
depends upon the matter of selection of 
the proper type of animal and next the 
tnanner in which that animal is handled 


and developed. 
. 


The Holstein-Friesian in point of size is 

the largest of the distinct dairy breeds, 
and I believe that sizé is a very desirable 
characteristic of the dairy animal; not 
only that, but all other factors being 
equal, I believe that size is a desirable 
characteristic in different individuals of 
the different breeds. 
has a bearing upon the economical pro- 
duction of milk and butter and that the 
relation of size to economy of production 
is favorable to the large breed. From 
“Feeding Animals,’ by the late E. W. 
Stewart, whose authority is recognized as 
being reliable, I quote the following: “It 
may be stated as a general law, that the 
food of support decreases proportionately 
with the increase of size in animals—this 
probably in proportion to the area of out- 
side surface of the animal.’’ He further 
states: “We must conclude that size— 
all’ other things being equal—is favorable 
to the economical yielding of milk, that 
it actually takes less food to produce 100 
pounds of milk with a cow of equal merit, 
weighing 1,000 pounds, than with one 
weighing 800 pounds.”” Mr. Stewart bases 
his conclusions upon data furnished by 
several prominent experimenters of Europe, 
where numerous very searching trials 
were conducted for the purpose of de- 
termining the effect of size upon food of 
support and the relation of food to quanti- 
ty of milk produced, in dairy cows of 
different weights. This is certainly a 
point worthy of the careful considera- 
tion of the practical dairyman of this 
country and that the Holstein-Friesian 
has a decided advantage in point of size 
no one can gainsay. Right along this line 
are two other points ‘that must not be 
overlooked, namely, beef and veal. The 
dairyman must bear in mind that fifty 
per cent of the increase of his herd will 
be males and must be disposed of as veal, 
and here I venture the statement that as 
a rule, the Holstein-Friesian calf at birth 
is the largest calf in the world, those of 
none of the beef breeds excepted. This 
fact, together with their thrift and qual- 
ifications to take on flesh, makes them a 
very desirable and profitable animal for 
vealing purposes. Touching upon this 
subject, W. S. Carpenter says: “In my 
experience of seven years in the packing 
house markets and from various other 
sources, I find that the Holstein veal calf 
is considered one of the finest and most 
profitable carcasses to place upon the 
block.”” Of the other fifty per cent in- 
crease of the herd, seventeen per cent 
will prove, for various reasons, undesir- 
able for dairy purposes and must be con- 
signed to the block. Now, we do not 
claim that we have the best beef breed, 
but we do claim that of the distinct dairy 
breeds ours is the best for beef and this 
from the fact that they are large in size, 
broad in their conformation and take on 
flesh rapidly when not in milk. I do not 
claim that a first-class beef animal and a 
first-class dairy cow can be had in the 
same animal, but the fact still. confronts 
us that about sixty-seven per cent of the 
increase of the dairy herd is unfit for 
profitable dairy work. Injuries to udders, 
failures to breed, sorting out and many 
other causes which render the cow un- 
desirable for dairy purposes are constant- 
ly making inroads upon the best herds 
in the land, and it is not far out of the 
way to say that the best kept herds are 
revolutionized at least every ten years, 
hence give us the general purpose cow. 
By general purpose I mean a good milch 
cow and a cow that can be sold for beef: 
when her days of usefulness in the dairy 
are ended. 
THE JERSEY.—A. E. Jones of Kansas 
presented the claims of the Jersey as the 
best breed for improving the Kansas cow. 
He said: “No race of cows approaches 
as near the ideal dairy form as the Jer- 
sey; take, for instance, those famous old 
cows, Jersey Belle of Scituate and Euro- 
tas. Notice the thin neck, broad hips, 
high pelvic arch, and amidship the im- 
mense storage capacity for the elaboration 
of milk, rich in butter fat. In the true 
dairy form there are no straight lines, 
but the whole contour of the body is 
made up of graceful curves—just such a 
model as would be pictured by the skilled 
artist. 


zs ss 
It is claimed that the Jersey cow is 





tender and cannot stand cold weather. 


I believe that size . 
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Cream Separators: 


$ ready passed the experimental! state. The 


well profit by the experience and follow the exam- 
ple of the creamery or factory users of such ma- 


The differences between a superior and an infe- 
farm. user’as-to the factory user. 
as it is with the factory user, but it is from $25 to 
$75 (according to the quantity of milk), and that 
means just as much to the farm user. 


De Laval machine is twice as well made and will 


Every large and experienced creamery or factory 


tending buyer of a separator—big or little. 
differences between small separators are just the 


The De Laval machines can alone employ the 
They bring standard prices and 


In consequence they are as 
superior to the best of other separators as such ma- 


Laval 


74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


of cream separators may | 


‘ 
relatively material to the 
The amount is 
dollars a year, of course, 


Moreover a 


| the latter for the private dairyman. 


| 
only posted on all that goes on in the 


world, but they are informed of local mar- 
kets and prices of grain and stock and 
are less at the mercy of the traveling 
buyer of them. 

THD FARM SEPARATOR. was dis- 
cussed by George W. Morgan of Kansas, 
who said, in part: The value of the farm 
separator to the private dairyman has al- 


evidence of our experiment’ stations and 
the testimony of all who have made a 
careful, intelligent comparison , betweeen 
the gravity system and the modern cream 
separator ig practically a unit in favor of 
: The 
question as to its advantages in. localities 
where creameries are established is one 
upon which there is much difference of 
opinion. 

The most serlous problem confronting 
the Kansas creameries at this time is 
operating expenses. This applies alike to 


?| both creamery and patron, whether under 


co-operative or proprietary management, 
it makes little difference. All are vitally 
irterested in the expense account. If the 
eastern creamery enjoys a patronage of 
from 10,000 to 30,000 of milk per day, while 
many of our creameries are running along 
at from 3,000 to 5,000 pounds, then we have 
lost much of the advantage we possess on 
account of our cheaper dairy foods in the 
increased cost of operating. Evidently, as 
long as present conditions exist, some sys- 
tem of centralization is inevitable. 

The farm separator, we think, will assist 
greatly in solving this problem. It means 
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OFFICES: 


YORK. 


a minimum of labor with a maximum of 
prefit. The product is carried in con- 
densed form from the patron to the 
‘creamery. In our state dairying is inci- 
dental to beef and pork production. The 
| conditio#s at times are peculiar and per- 
' plexing. The farmer has a way of put- 
ting the creamery on half rations, forget- 
ting that few people appreciate a full din- 
, her pail more than the Kansas creamery 
man. 


FARM FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


One hundred and forty acres rich hazel 
» land, 100 in high state of cultivation, 40 
acres good timber; extra new fencing; 
plenty of water; new modern house, 8 
| rooms, well finished; cellar and outbuild- 
ings to correspond; also new tenant house, 
4 rooms; 1,000 bearing fruit trees, and all 
kinds of small fruits in abundance; 30,000 
trees in nursery, 13 years’ established nur- 
sery trade; good home trade. Farm is well 
‘stocked with cattle, hogs, etc.; is a desir- 
|able grain and stock farm, or for fruit 
‘and nursery business; school and church 
privileges extra good; located’ two miles 
; from county seat, good town, on good 
railroad; no incumbrance; title perfect; a 
desirable home and is for sale on its mer- 
its. Price, $4,000, or would trade for small 
place or house and lot. To those wishing 
such a home I invite investigation. 
G. A. VAN FLEET, 
Salem, Mo. 
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COW, SOW AND COMPANY. 


Dairying and pork production is proving 
a profitable combination for the farmer 
under winter conditions, with the prices 
prevailing for butter and bacon hogs, says 
‘Farmers’ Advocate.’’ The cow and the 
sow constitute potent factors in keeping 
the farm accounts with a balance on the 








right side, and if there is a mortgage to 
be red d will wear it out as rapidly as 











In. one sense this: may be so. From a 
physical standpoint we notice that she 
has’ very little fat as an outside cover- | 
ing. What is given her is on the in- 
side, -vhere the Great Architect has 
placed’ it-in the economy of milk pro- 
duction. On the other hand the beef 
breeds have their fat largely on the out- 
side. and hence this is done at the expense 
of milking habits. If the Jersey cannot 
stand cold weather she is built that way 
and cannot help it, and it behooves us to 
keep her warm, and the extra milk from 
so doing will well pay all expense. When- 
ever we find cows showing the largest net 
returns at the creamery or at home, we 
take it for granted that there are Jersey 
cows in the herd, and upon closer in- 
vestigation this proves to be true. 


the Island of Jersey, 
America, as well as by the influence of 
climate and feed, and also by various 


effected in perpetuating features and pe- 
culiarities that were once very rare, or by 


animals so as to form distinct families. 


lovers of animal beauty. 
tim 


butter. 


told of what the creamery had done for 
Iowa farmers. The creameries in Iowa 
now number 994, and more are building 
every year. Our creamery output is about 
80,000,000 pounds per annum, and we have 
all kinds of creameries. Some make a half 
million pounds of butter from whole milk, 
and others, of course, much less.’ Some 
make 400,000 pounds of butter from gath- 
ered cream. We have two large systems 
with numerous skim stations. We have 
nine gathered cream creameries operating 
on the farm separator plan, the largest 
of these having in use on the farms of its 
patrons about 275 separators. Our people 
have learned that not any one plan will 
fit the situation in every place. They 
have learned that the whole milk system 
has no place where there are not at least 


By the skill of numerous breeders on |500 cows within easy reach of the cream- 
in England and|ery; and that in more sparsely settled 


districts the gathered cream plan must be 
followed. They have also learned that a 


crosses, very marked changes have been |creamery costs about $2,800 and they re- 


fuse to pay more. The fact that the 
creameries grow in number each year 


fixing the characteristics of phenomenal proves that experience with them shows 
that they are of advantage to the farm- 
The Jersey of to-day is the most beau- ers, and in half the counties of our state 
tiful of all bovine races, matchless for the creamery is as much a necessary part 
symmetry, variety of beautiful colors and of the farm machinery as the self-binder 
shadings, and for that delicacy of frame and the corn plow. 
and fineness of quality which make the | The introduction of creameries in lowa 
race attractive to the eye and taste of all has brought about a closer relation among 
At the same our farmers. We have numerous co-oper- 
e the Jersey cow excels all others, not ative creameries in which the patrons are} 
alone in amount, but in the quality of practically partners, and the common in-| 
Since the practice of testing cows . terest acts to draw them together for the 





for the butter has become more popular, 


that over 100 


seven days. 


of butter in seven days. 
The Jersey is of that spare habit of 
flesh consistent, with the best dairy qual- 
ities and the foods she eats so assimilated, 
and the secretory powers so highly de- 
veloped as to fill the udder with all the 
fats and oils, instead of accumulating 
them upon the body. The Jersey is fine 
in bone, has rare powers to withstand old 
age, and has just enough muscular de- 
velopment for healthful activity and full 
digestive force. Most Jerseys are good 
feeders, and indicate a marvelous capacity 
for changing a large quantity of grain 
and forage into the best of dairy products. 
eee 
The battle of the breeds at the 
World’s Fair established the Jersey cow 
as giving larger returns for the feed con- 
sumed than any other breed. And this 
point should be well considered by the 
dariy farmer, to procure such cows as will 
produce butter at the lowest cost per 
pound. It makes a great difference wheth- 
er the feed cost of butter fat is eighteen 
cents per pound, or one-half that sum.:. If 
the butter fat costs eighteen cents, and 
the creamery pays the same price the 
year through, viz., eighteen cents, where 
is the profit on your labor, besides the 
wear and tear on the cow? Another point 
to be considered: The Jersey cow. will 
milk eleven months in the year, and some 
of them 11% months, Cows of many other 
breeds go dry two or three months. 
THE CREAMERY IN IOWA.—Hon. B. 








P. Norton, Dairy Commissioner of Towa, 


ion of the busi of the partner- 


upwards of 2,000 Jersey cows have pro- ship and so of their other interests. This 
duced fourteen pounds of butter in a tends to broaden their ideas of one an- 
test of seven days, while reports show Other. and the people among whom they 
of these have tested live. Then the frequent trips of the milk 
twenty pounds or over in a week, and hauler, whether he be the owner of the 
fifty are classed in the list that have pro- ,milk or some one hired for the purpose, 
duced twenty-five pounds or more in results in frequent visits to the towns, 
One cow has made by official 2nd in a daily mail. In our creamery dis- 
test forty-six pounds, another thirty-nine tricts large numbers of our farmers re- 
pounds, and another thirty-six pounds ceive the daily papers almost as quickly as 

their city brothers, and so they are not 


any other influence that we know of. It 
is fortunate, when current prices for grain 
on the market are comparatively low, 
that the products can be sold to advantage 
when transformed into meat and milk, 
and at the same time the fertility of the 
farm kept up by the manure which is 
made from feeding stock. When to the 
product of the cow and the sow is added 
that of “the business hen,” which also 
works in well with dairying, we have a 
trinity of powers which can hardly be 
excelled as a combination in the hands of 
men of moderate means, in not only 
“keeping the pot boiling’ and holding 
what they have, but of making a little 
headway safely. And after all, it is per- 
haps better to be slow and sure than to 
take large risks, and by making haste to 
be rich, to run chances of overdoing the 
effort. 


A cow that is a poor milker by nature 
cannot be made a good milker by any 
amount of good feed or care. 
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Ellwood Steel Wire Fences 


Full aranteed. Best steel ° 
ing. res can’t find our local Saree . 
American Stee! & Wire Co., Chicago or New York. 


Reg. JERSEY CATTLE, 


Rich mi to make finest qualit; 
First prize World’s Fair stock. Two 4 
bulls for sale, 4 Golde: 














SHE cost by the pound or gallon is 


not the true measure of paint 
FAHNESTOCK 


ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
MORLEY Philadelphia. 
gale Cleveland. 
CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


Pittsburgh. 


naiion economy. Considering the cost of 


material and labor necessary to paint a 
house, Pure “old Dutch process’’ White Lead 
is the cheapest and, durability’ considered, 


— by far the most economical, and is the only 


paint that will give permanent satisfaction. 


a Sent The brands named in the margin are 


genuine, 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valuable 
information and card showing samples of colors mailed FREE to 
all applicants. 


Salem, Mass. 





Buffalo. 


Louisville, 


National Lead Co., to0 William Street, New York. 








T#= UNITED STATES. 
ON TOP AS USUAL 


At the Largest Exhibit 
of Butter in the World 


829 PACKAGES 


AT THE 











National Creamery 
Buttermakers’ Convention 
St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 18 to 22, 1901 


BUTTER MADE BY 


EDWARD Hi. WEBSTER, Ames, lowa 


Scored 98 


One Point Migher than Any Other Butter 


Ma. WEBSTER USED 
THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 
THE VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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POWER. 


For pumping water, grinding feed, running separa- 

tors, churning and a hundred other uses, is needed 

by every farmer. This RIG does the work, the best 

and cheapest. 

Price and description and our boiler‘and engine cata- 

ogue free. eas ; , np 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. GO., 


915 NORTH SIXTH S8T., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dairy Supplies, Boilers and Engines, Feed Cookers, Etc. 





AWKEYEGRUB= 


Works on either standing timber or stumps. Will pull an ordinary Grub in 1 minutes. Makes a clean 
gees of Two Acres at a Sitting. A man, a boy and a horse can 0 te it. No heavy chains or rods to 
handle. The crop on a few acres the first year will pay for the Machine. Send postal card for Illust’d 


Catal , givin d . 
(Address iftine ‘Bros. for Shetiand Pony Cataiog.) MILNE MFG. GO., 817 8th St., Monmouth, lil. 


Milne for Shetland Pony Catalog.) 
(Newton’s Patent.> 





jOVED 
THOUSANDS |N USE. ._.. 


Ask your hardware 
is li he, 
PEOPLES’ SUPPLY Co. 





Hog x Coane 
aa Send for Catalogue and Price List. : 
0. K. HARRY STEEL WORKS, 
Mo. 2335 PapinSt., St. Louls, Ma. 


BED-WETTING 


GARDEN CULTIVATOR 
FREE 
that you show it to 


We make this offer to 
‘hbo Send your 
e an 


introduce the Peoples’ 
en 
nam he ’ f th 
© name 0: e 
nearest freight office. 
today. Adare 





r in eve 
Write 
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CURED. Sample FREE, 
a, 





“a &. BROWN MFG. 00., - - DECATUR, ILI. 
strong and durable. 
Dept. 130, Kansas City, Mo. 





Dr. F.B. May, Bloomington, 
io. 








We Sell Advance Fence 


DIRECT TO FARMERS AT WHOLESALE. 


fence unt have used bused 
Ours have been Used ana Abused for f ittenn aS 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


Laxative 


Handsome 





A CONED SPRING WIRE” FENCE™” 





Stick Pin 


5 a 
ee 





Im pay for = os get in this met You understand that. But as a business pro 
sition we want you our great medicine for Indigestion. Constipation, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Insomnia, ‘‘the Blues,” and like complaints— ee sk ? 


NERVO-VITAL = 


We know yon won’t buy it, until you know something about it. The best way to get you 
to know how good it is, is to let you try it. That’s what we do. 4 fie z 

booklet, and we will send you a 
you will always keep it in the house, if you once try it. 


+ 4 


Tablets 


® Send Stamp for ‘‘Health” 
sample package, that you ory bus it yourself. We know | 
What fairer offer could we make? 


At all Druggists—10 and 25 cents. 


FREE! 


MODERN REMEDY COMPANY, 


[This company will do exactly as it promises.—Editors.] 


If, instead of sending for a sample, you send us 25c we 
bat Law ay Ine — apn klet,a 25c box and a handsome 
—— foe’ the ae ee y mulmber: Pais aya extra intro~ 

returned. Send now while the offer is good. " 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS. 
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Horticulture. 








HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


GRAFTING GRAPE VINES. — Each 
spring the question is asked, when and 
how this should be done? From long ex- 
perience, I have learned that it should 
be done quite early or quite late. If it 
is to be done early, the sooner now the 
better. When the sap flows so that the 
vines bleed, as it is termed, the work is 
likely to be a failure. The sap may keep 
the graft fresh, and even start out a 
little shoot, which will induce one to rub 
off all the side shoots, until the vine is 
nearly exhausted, and yet on examination 
one will find that there is no connection 
between the stock and graft. If these 
shoots are left until they are a foot long, 
the bleeding will cease and the chances of 
success are much surer. I have grafted 
some already, but shall defer doing the 
rest until later. If the wood for grafting 
has been kept nearly dormant the chances 
are greatest. In no instance should the 
grafts be more adyanced than the stock. 
it is true that the early grafts may make 
stronger growth than those done later, 
but tne latter will be Sure §o ripen their 
wood,-and if reasonable.care ‘is taken, one 
may.-expect fruit on them the following 
season. ( d 

To do this, saw off the main stock three 
to six inches below the surface of the 
ground, and shave it off smoothly with a 
sharp knife. If the grati-ef the -steck is 
straight, split with a thin sharp blade. 
Cut the graft wedge shaped, ,a little thick- 
er on the bud side; alWays huve a bud 
near the upper part of the, wedge,.,,.One, 
two or three buds may be on a graft ac+ 
cording to the léngth-of the jomts.~ it 
the stock is twisted and gnarled, a thick, 
rather wide-set saw is best.) ‘Saw down an 
inch or more. Smooth the sides. Then 
cut on botn sides of the grafta little be- 
low the eye, and shave thé graft to fit 
tightly in the slit, and press down untii 
the shoulder rests on the stock. If the 
graft is firmly set in a strong stock, no 
tying will be necessary, but if the graft 
is not held firmly, it should be tied well 
with waxed twine. Now draw fine earth 
around the graft, and press it down firm- 
ly, letting the earth come up to the up- 
per eye of the graft. Stick a little peg on 
the south side of the graft one inch from 
it. Cover the graft an inch thick with 
saw dust. On top of this put sufficient 
mulch of some kind to keep out the frost, 
if done now. Late grafting does not.ateed 
this precaution. ‘rhe little’‘eg is to 
show just where the graft is, as when re- 
moving side shoots, the graft may be 
disturped, if its exact locality not 
known. ‘the removing of these suckers 
is necessary or they may tax the vine to 
the detriment of the graft. ‘The taking 
oft or these suckers is quite a task, and 
when 1 grow cuttings for the purpose ot 
gratting atterwards, 1 cut out all but 
the top bud. ‘then you will have no 
trouble with sprouts. 

Such varieties as Norton, Delaware, 
kentucky and Uzark that can hardly be 
grown from cuttings in the ordinary way, 
can be multiplied by grafting. Many vines 
in my vineyards will be treated -to some- 
thing new this season. Uncie Sam, Camp- 
bell’s Karly, Mcrike and Kentucky will 
be the principal varieties. The largest 
Concord grapes 1 ever saw were on a 
graft, set by me, on a strong vine that 
was barren, set the spring fore. ‘The 
bunches and berries were stand were 
a surprise to everyone t# saw them. 
While 1*have no right to ct to see 
many more crops of cravat Bp hope to 
see the time when Missouri will grow all 
the grapes we needy angy ngt haye #80 
much of this fruit comé tg oe from the 
East and Northeast an@ from California. 
There is no excuse for this. =~ + 

GRAPE VINES AND WINE.—I hotice 
that Joseph Bachnian of Altus, Arkansas, 
has his advertisement in the last issue 
of the RURAL WORLD, I have already 
stated that he knows how: to grow. vines, 
and grapes also. I can now testify to the 
excellent quality of his Wines. I have 
sampled his Campbell's @arly and it is 
better than Concord; his Delaware cannot 
be excelled; his Cynthiana is simpiy su- 
perb; and one brarid which he has made, 
that I will not tell, is equal to California 
port. My faith in the Uncle Sam grape 
is such that my intention is to plant at 
least a dozen more vines of it the coming 
spring, even if they do cost $1 per vine. 
No late table grape has come under my 
notice that is equal to it, and that it 
will make an extra good wine I am satis- 
fied. 

EARLY VEGETABLES.—Lettuce can 
now be sown, and if covered with a little 
brush to keep off the winds, and to at- 
tract heat from the sunshine, it will help 
to advance the lettuce. Peas, beet and 
parsnip seeds can be put in as soon as 
the ground is dry enough. Seeds of the 
latter two may be in the ground all win- 
ter, and be up in the spring ahead of those 
planted when spring sets in. 

EARLY POTATOES.—A neighbor of 
mine planted quite a patch of these last 


fall, covering them with straw thick 
enough to keep the ground from freezing. 
We await with considerable interest the 
outcome of this experiment. 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED.—Mr. Bunn- 
dy asks if the Excelsior strawberry is as 
early as the Michel, and as good a bearer. 
As to earliness, I cannot say, as the 
Michel is not on my grounds, having dis- 
carded it years ago on account of unpro- 
ductiveness; as to its bearing quality, the 
Excelsior is five times as productive, and 
is claimed to be earlier than the other. 
The Excelsior is pretty sour until fully 
ripe, but we’ correct t sugar. 
It is considerably larger than the. Michel. 

The Bismark, I don’t remember of ever 
having. Aroma is not later than Gandy 
or larger. It was not satisfactory with 
me. Cole’s No. 130 is a: promising one 
here. The Bedarwood is not as large as 
the Bubach, but quite as productive, and 
ten days earlier. No other berry on my 
grounds holds out as long . the Bedar- 
| It is'of fair size and of good qual- 

ty. 

Another asks when to top. graft fruit 
trees. You can begin now any time; the 
cherry and plum first, then the pear and 
apple, and last the persimmon. My im- 
pression is that we will have an early 
spring, as the frost is oyt of the ground 
here already. Now is the time to hustle— 
no play time for the gardener or horticul- 
turist. SAMUEL MILLER. 

Bluffton, Mo, . 
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Worth $1.00 tor 14 cents, 








EFFECT OF WOOD ASHES ON 
STRAWBERRIBS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We have been 
recommending wood ashes as a dressing 
for strawberry beds, but our experience 


during the past season plainly shows us; 


that they are no good on our sandy loam 
soil; and we have since found others 
that have the same story to tell. That 
wood ashes are a good fertilizer, I have no 
doubt, and the results on heavy clay soil 
may be better; but here they either make 
the soil too loose to withstand drouth, or, 
through the presence of some ingredient 
of our soil, a chemical action takes place 
that is injurious to the plants. Of this 
we have a positive proof in rows extend- 
ing through a piece of ground, that had a 
heavy dressing, say about 400 bushels to 
the acre, in 1899. These ashes came from 
a saw mill. They were unleached, but 
had been exposed to the weather some. 
Since that time these rows thus fertilized 
with ashes have been in strawberries 
twice, each time securing a poor stand 
on account of the dying out in dry times 
during the summer months. Last year we 
planted this patch again, and not 10 per 
cent of the plants lived, while on the other 
end of the rows where no ashes have 
been used, we have a perfect stand. The 
plants were set out early and got a fine 
start, and were making runners. freely 
when the dry times came. In addition to 
this, we also have berry rows within 20 
feet of the house, upon which ashes 
have been scattered for years, and just as 
far out as they have been applied not a 
plaht remains, and it cannot be anything 
but the ashes. 

I want to say that I have had fine crops 
of early and‘late cabbage and potatoes 
since the heavy application of ashes on 
this piece of land, and have not seen any 
but good effects on any of the other 
crops grown in rotation after strawber- 
ries. The finest crop of late cabbage I 
ever raised was grown the season of 1889, 
when the ashes were applied. At the time 
of the application of the ashes the land 
was in strawberries, and the ashes were 
plowed under with the plants, and the 
cabbage was set out July 15. Fully 9 
per cent of the plants made large, solid 
heads. I would like to hear from others 
on this subject. It does not seem pos- 
sible that ashes applied 12 years ago would 
at this date affect plants, but there is no 
other-cause I can attribute it to. 

Howard Co., Mo. H. SCHNELL. 


CARING FOR THE ORCHARD. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: To attain the 
highest degree of success, the orchardist 
must embody in his profession several fac- 
tors or practices of which the orchardist 
of 30 or 40 years ago knew but little. The 
time has passed, if there ever were such 
a time, when we may, hope for success by 
simply planting the trees and caring for 
them, only when it is convenient. It is 
no less a fact in orcharding than in any 
other calling, that the specialist is the one 
who is most eminently successful. The 
man who owns as many as 25 acres of or- 
chard and does not make a specialty of 
orcharding certainly need not wonder if 
the orchard does not pay him. There is 
scarcely a month in the year that does not 
call for some work pertaining to the or- 
chard, 

BEGINNING IN THE SPRING—say 
February or March, the trees must be 
pruned. This must be followed by spray- 
ing and cultivating. Just after cultiva- 
tion ceases, or about September 1, the an- 
nual hunt for borers should be made. 
A thorough search at this time is suffi- 
cient. The dirt should be removed from 
around the base of the trunk and the bark 
scraped lightly all around the trunk to be 
sure that none escape. This is a good 
practice, especially if the work is done as 
early as August, as is the practice of 
some. The eggs do not all hatch till as 
late as August some seasons, and if the 
dirt and loose bark are scraped off, the 
eggs will be destroyed. Of course, a few 
borers may be missed the best we may do. 

IF THE CULTIVATION of the orchard 
is left to hired help, a man with at least 
ordinary horse sense should be employed. 
Such fellows as Markham’s “man with 
the hoe” should never be allowed in the 
orchard except to pick up cull apples, or 
some other simple job. The first thing 
that should be impressed on the mind of a 
man who is to cultivate a crop among or- 
chard trees is that he is to care for the 
trees in preference to the other crop. I 
have heard men talk as though it was a 
pity the trees were on the ground inter- 
fering with the cultivation of the crop. 
A man can easily get in the habit of look- 
ing each tree carefully over as he passes 
with plow or harrow, and if borers, cater- 
pillars or similar enemies of the tree are 
observed, it is but the work of a few min- 
utes to stop and dispatch them. Young 
trees should be protected against rabbits 
as early as September or October. The 
wooden wrappers make cheap and effec- 
tive protection and will last for several 
years. They should not be left on the 
trees during summer as they are a perfect 
harbor for borers. A good and effective 
wash to prevent.injury from rabbits and 
other animals is made as follows: Slack 
one peck of lime with old soap suds boil- 
ing hot. When cold add one pint of crude 
carbolic acid and four pounds of sulphur. 
It should be the consistency of thick paint 
and may be applied to the trunk of the 
tree with an old paint brush or cloth. If 
made according to directions it will ad- 
here well, but two applications are usu- 
ally needed during the winter. 

SPRAYING.—I wish to speak now of 
some of the later methods or practices 
in use in orcharding. Of these the most 
important perhaps is spraying. Although 
spraying is not a new practice, strictly 
speaking, yet it is true that it is still in 
its infancy... It has been demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that some of our. worst 
orchard pests, such as the codling moth, 
canker worm and scab can be controlled 
by ‘spraying. I might say they may be 
practically eradicated by persistent and 
universal spraying. These. pests have been 
increasing for years in proportion as 
trees were planted and came into bear- 
ing, furnishing increased harbors for their 
propagation, and up to this moment have 
been practically unmolested in their on- 
ward march. We are just beginning to 
learn the value of. spraying as a preven- 
tive rather than.a curative measure. The 
coming orchardist will not wait for insects 
and fungous diseases to attack his trees, 
but will by systematic spraying wage an 
aggressive warfare against them. It is 
mot necessary for me to give formulas 
and time for spraying. Many of the ex- 
periment stations issue tables giving this 
information in concise form. 

COLD STORAGE is another thing that 
is receiving a great deal of attention just 
now by orchardists. I think those who 
have investigated this subject are pretty 
well agreed as to the advantages of hold- 
ing apples or keeping them ‘beyond their | 





natural time of ripening by this artificial 


;cago apple which 8 


| means. It seems to me the time is not 
far distant when the cold storage house 
will be a necessary adjunct to our large 
commercial orchards. 

THINNING.—In the production of first- 
class fruit there is another important con- 
sideration, namely, thinning. That apples 
may often be thinned to advantage as far 
‘as the size and quality of the fruit are 
| concerned, goes without saying. But the 
| question at once arises, will it pay? 

I am unable to say what the expense of 
thinning would be, as this depends upon 
so many conditions. In the thinning of 
peaches the Utah Experiment Station re- 
ports that the cost of thinning an aver- 
age size tree was about ten cents. The 
cost of thinning an average size apple 
tree would probably be a little in excess 
of that sum. It will certainly cost less to 
pick the surplus fruit while it is small, 
and in’so doing the value of the remaining 
fruit is not only enhanced, but the tax 
or strain on the tree is lessened materially. 
It should be borne in mind that the tree 
is taxed much more in maturing the seed 
than in producing the pulp, and that the 
seeds in a small, knotty apple take prac- 
tically as much of the vitality of the tree 
as the large apple. 

SAVING THE WASTES.—If there is no 
cannery or evaporator in the neighbor- 
hood the orchardist should have either one 
or the other of his own. Some may think 
that with the spraying and thinning I 
have advocated, there would be no in- 
ferior fruit to be canned or evaporated, 
and indeed this is the ideal condition 
toward which we are working. 

But we may consider ourselves extreme- 
ly fortunate if from a large orchard we 
do not have several wagon loads of cull 
fruit any apple season. Aside from the 
usual number of culls made by the scab 
and codling moth we may expect to have 
some fruit blown off by the winds and 
some partially destroyed by birds, grass- 
hoppers, etc, In the manufacture of such 
by-products of the orchard as evaporated 
and canned fruit, cider, vinegar, sauce 
and jelly the orchardist is simply prac- 
ticing the valuable lesson taught by the 
“soulless corporation” of turning every- 
thing to account. “It is an ill wind that 
blows no one good.”’ Thanks to the corpor- 
ations for examples of thrift and economy. 

Linn Co., Mo. G. P. TURNER. 


GROWING QUINCES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Quinces do 
not, as a rule, do well everywhere, but 
there are very few places where they 
will not fruit. They occupy but little 
room, and their fruit is always in de- 
mand. It is especially fine when canned. 
The peculiar flavor of the fruit is strong 
enough to flavor many times its own 
weight of other fruit preserves when used 
for that purpose. 

The quince and the asparagus possess 
the peculiarity of being able to assimilate 
more salt than any other two members 
of the vegetable family thus far brought 
under cultivation. If manure from the 
hog yard is used about quince trees, they 
{seem to do very well, but one of the best 
fertilizers that can be used is common 
salt, about one quart for each tree, 
worked well into the soil. They need fer- 
tilizing every year. They should also be 
pruned. LC. G, 

Wayne Co., O. 


FRUIT PROSPECTS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I notice in 
some papers the report that the fruit in 
Northern Missouri is more or less injured 
by frost and freezing. At this writing 
prospects were never better in this sec- 
tion for full crops of apples, pears, peaches 
and plums. In fact fruit buds and condi- 
tion of trees are as nearly perfect as one 
could wish. With favorable weather from 
now on, the Ozarks will be heard from at 
the Pan-American Exposition this com- 
ing summer. 

A Dakota blizzard would hurt some of 
the stone fruits, as I notice some of the 
Plums are getting ready to open their 
blooms. Our summer friends, the birds; 
are coming back to their old houses, as 
they are safe around our house, there 
being no shooting allowed here. We have 
in some of our fields whole broods of 
quails; that have wintered with us, and 
I hope they will summer with us. I be- 
lieve the fruit men of the state. should 
unite and protect the quails, at least. Yes, 
and many other birds that live on in- 
sects should be protected by the strong 
arm of the law. As a rule, the fruit men 
take things too easy along these ee 
lines, 

If this fine weather continues, there ‘will 
be many oats sown and gardens made an 
early, hardy vegetable seeds planted this 
week, 

I am pleased to note the work that is 
being done by the State Board. of Agricul- 
ture thus early in getting ready for the 
world’s greatest Exposition at St. Louis 
in. 1903. It is none too early to get work 
well in hand, for Missou surely 
want to be at the front in all the nes 


pertaining to agriculture. A. NELSON. 
Laclede Co., Mo. 


1901 SEED CATALUGUE FREE. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. ¥. 


GINSENG CULTURE. 


I am a pessimist on the new fad, gin- 
séng culture, says a writer in “American 
Gardening.” I don’t believe that the ae, 
er way to grow it has yet been found; I 
tried it with the young roots planted in 
December, rot — on per ho sy them 
came up next spring, the rest ha r- 
ished. .'This makes me ik that the weed 
should be sown where the plant is mature, 
and that it is one of those whi 
will not bear im we oe 
loss. But the. books. tell 
one year and a half ton the s seed to s] rout; 
this is an almost fatal objection to the or- 
dinary mo 

Next I found that the plants are so very 
slender and delicate that I could not help 
pulling up nearly all the sprouts when I 
came pull up the weeds. The roots re- 
mained in the ground and I shall watch to 
see if any of them sprout in 1901. I am 
unable to see that there is any chance to 
make money out of this plant. It requires 
four to six years to mature a crop of 
roots; this is rather too slow for a busi- 
ness scheme, so I gave up in despair. 

I wonder if any of your readers have 
done any better, and if any of them have 
ever matured a crop of the roots and sold 
it for the fancy prices that are quoted 
for the export market to China. 


STARK’ BROS.’ 
Illustrated Orchard Book. 


RURAL, WORLD readers who contem- 
plate planting fruit trees this spring, and 
there must be thousands who will—should 
not fail to send to Stark Bros., Louisiana, 
Mo., and get a copy of their Illustrated 
Orchard Book. ‘These books contain plates 


sorts of fruits, roses and other plants, 
colored true to nature; also many photo- 
engravings of fruits, orchards. These 
books are published at great cost and 
are intended to aid purchasers of nursery 
stock in making selections, and they are 
loaned to customers for that purpose. To 
t a copy one must forward $1.50 to 
k Bros., and when the book is re- 
turned in good order the money will be 


We 
e wish be call the particular attention 

those who ow the chard Book to 
the picture an amon on of the Chi- 
Ss. are intro- 
age they pon Rnteag the exclusive con- 
trol of the entire stock of this variety. 
This apple is pronounced by experts as 
the best winter apple known. 





showing 130 varieties of their first choice |- 


The Rpiary. 


DO BEES AND FRUIT GO WELL TO- 
GETHER? 








This is a question that has often been 
debated, and sometimes answered in the 
negative, says the “Farmers’ Advocate’”’ 
of Canada. We do not claim that fruit 
could not be raised at all without the aid 
of insects to carry the pollen, but do 
claim that bees especially are a great help 
and often prevent a complete failure. On 
account of their wintering in colonies, 
they are so much more numerous than are 
other kinds of insects during fruit bloom. 
We well remember an instance some years 
ago. During the time when pears were in 
bloom it was rainy and cold, but one day 
the sun came out for an hour or so. We 
had a young pear tree in bloom that stood 
near our house and was somewhat pro- 
tected from the wind blowing at the time. 
We noticed the bees at work on the 
blooms of this tree, and this tree was the 
only one we know of or heard of that 
had any pears on in our whole neighbor- 
hood that season. 

It has been demonstrated in many cases 
of the great importance of bees in grow- 
ing fruit. Messrs. W. W. Ralston & 
Bros., of Boston, Mass., who grow cucum- 
bers in the winter months under glass, 
keep bees for no other purpose than to 
fertilize the bloom. Mr. Henderson, the 
great gardener, now dead, in his book 
“Gardening for Profit,’’ acknowledges the 
great help of bees in that business. This 
should suffice as proof of the value of 
bees in growing fruit. 


LOOK AFTER THE BEES EARLY. 


Examine the bees sometime before the 
close of winter, for many colonies. may 
need attention in some way. Colonies 
frequently run short of honey about the 
last of March, and maybe earlier than 
this. The most important time to keep 
bees in proper shape is from this time 
through early spring, and until the honey 
harvest sets in. This is the time to make 
bees profitable, and neglect now is the 
principal cause of failure in the way of 
honey crops. Bees need considerable 
stores from this time on, as they breed 
rapidly, and must rear their entire force 
of bees when but little honey is to be 
gathered from flowers. If they are not 
furnished food they will not breed very 
much, and the result is they come out 
weak in numbers.—A. H, Duff in Farm- 
ers’ Voice. 

It is a good rule to follow to feed every 
colony liberally during early spring, and 
keep up feeding until the honey flow sets 
in. There may be intervals that they can 
gather honey from flowers, when feeding 
may cease, but usually they get but little 
in this way, so that feeding should be the 
rule. Colonies well fed thus will come 
out strong in numbers, and will, when the 
honey season sets in, store large quan- 
tities of surplus. It is only thus that bees 
pay well, and for the time and money 


invested we will receive good returns. It 
is a good rule to lay away frames of 
sealed honey to give them in spring, and 
this should be done during the honey sea- 
Ten pounds of good sealed 
honey should be laid away for each colony 
which is two of the ordinary frames used 


son previous. 


in the brood chamber. 


Colonies may safely be opened up on 
fine days during the latter part of win- 
ter, and examined as*to the amount of 
stores they have, and all that is in any 
way short should be marked for early 
feeding just as soon as the weather turns 
warm. A colony found entirely out of 
honey, may be carried over until warm 
weather by giving them candy, as syrup 


feeding is not a success in cold weather. 


FORMING NUCLEI.—The Somerfield 
plan of forming nuclei is a valuable con- 
tribution to practical bee keeping. It con- 
sists of shutting the bees in by stuffing the 
entrance with green leaves and letting 
them gnaw their way out. This is all 
right, if the weather stays moderately 
cool and two or three frames are put in 
a hive, but if the weather turns. hot or 
the bees are confined in a small space, 
many of them will die, or all may be 
suffocated. This is not condemning the 
practice, which is a good one, but giv- 
ing a word of caution as to its use. It 
seems to work well to free the bees after 
2% hours.—Exchange. 


THE WERNICK SEED CO., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., have one of the neatest seed 
catalogs received at this office. They are 
large importers and growers of all kinds 
of garden and farm seeds. The catalog 
is very plain throughout, without the ex- 
aggerated descriptions found in some seed 
catalogs. It consists of 80 pages of seeds, 
plants and implements at prices within 
the reach of all. Besides, it contains in- 
teresting reading matter. Mailed free to 
all who mention this paper. Address 
Wernick Seed Co., Box B, Milwaukee, 
Wis, 








EAC H Trees 1 yearfrom bud, 2to4 cents each 
RB. 8. Johnston, Box 19, Stocaley, Del. 


FRUIT TREES. 


Apple, Cherry, Peach, Plum, Pear, Grapes, Small 
Fruits, Fruit tree and apple seedlings, Roses, 

Ornaments, Shrubs. 
to name. Fine 
logue. 





Low price, best quality. ‘True 
healthy stock. Write for cata- 
Address J, A. GAGH, Beatrice, Neb. 


Seed Corn 


Get your seed cornin famous Mason County, the 
best corn a in the world. Don’t make a mis- 
take, buy good fire dried . Our corn is tested 
and always grows. Our favorite varieties are Sut- 
ten’s Favorite b/s Pride of Mason Cour- 
ey (white) Premiu ellow Dent and Im- 
‘od World's Fair (yellow); cannot be beaten 

race od in the co t. Sutton’s Favorite 
White is a wonderful "yielder, a favorite both north 
and south. ears, cob, ares early. 
Premium Yellow Dentis a regulargold mine; d 
grain, small cob, big ears, matures in 90 days. A 
our seed is kept warm and dry from time husked 
until shipped, $1.00 per bushel; sacks RT 4 bu. 
sacks free. Send 5c for samples and ca talog. 

T. N. SUTTON & SON., Mason City, Tl 


BEARDLESS SPRING BARLEY 


Most profitable crop grown except corn, Only 
camerneves7 spring crop to seed with. Never 
Nicer to handle than pony a as much 


wn Apr. 

Ry Hf pig feed. Clean 

bus. and upward, 

Apectal Pp: rices in large quanti- 
bags 15 cts. Write the grower, 
EO. M. W 








cts. 
ties. “Am. A” 


Marysville, Ohio. 





CHOICE SELECTED SEED CORN 
Fine as silk; you can’t beat it; strict) uP to-date; 
two best early varieties—Enterpri se 
large ear, deep kernel, thin cob, early 


bright Yellow, ears 10 to 
bu., $1.00 © cone red stamp for samples. 


M. RIEBKL, Box EH. 75, Arbela, Mo. 


FOR SAL 


tured and agelimased Eno 
J. H. 





By full: 
lean seed. 
NOWETH, Lathrop, Mo. 


iow Dent, 
oe roduct- 
e; Success Yel'ow Dent, very heave, rich or) oily 
12 in.—either yy per 


8s0Y BEANS—Dwart 
ts 
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Vegetables 











Extra Early . Admiral Dewey 


HA R Y NI HAMMON 
,Seedsman, Rox 35, FIFIELD, Bion. 
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See 
. ty serene sca 
an; ; MUS 
MELON, Paul Rose; “Early Garleas Sweet- 
ariel, atari "Squiste”’ Marrow, 
Pi Marrow; 


tpt of "each “Tor 20c coin or stamps. 
with order, pkt ESSEX RAPE. Mention paper 
W. W. BARNARD & CO., 161 Kinzie St. Chicago. 


ED. D CORN. 
grown, matures early and ian the, oo So, nee ones 
SPROsPE phn 


mRiTY” % isa Tompeeieus Pohetiee 
125 bu. per acre and ; oo Ww 
yn Tog te pas} eh 
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es wilt en rr ab ut it. 
ER Farmers & Seed 
rowers, 34 ae st., 
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St! TOF » THA iy ? er you ee ued 


Le make te ‘the envy vert the whole neighborhood. 
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Postpaid fall TESTED. 


GRANDES 





_| soils and 





BURPEE’S StEDSENSE ial 


A Bright Business ety pages that tslle plain truth shout BEST. 
Grow. Write a postal Soclee or cael to Guth anos exalt 
toned dart ARM ANNUAL,—2 New Book of 220 


Bunree’s ENTURY. F. 
fully worth a . LEE BURPEE 4 CO., ILADELPHIA, P 








Ask for it. 
CURRIE BROS., Farm Dept, U, Milwaukee, Wis. 
“Pride. of f Nishna’” 


SEED CORN oni. 


HITE. 
“Pride of Nishna” Yellow dent and “Iowa Silver Mine” Whi larg 
varieties of field corn =e world. Grown in 38 different states in 1000. WO ot the ber ia 4 Tor | 
over the corn growing country grew it with profit, and hundreds have written us about the ax aomiee 


rm 
uality, vields and early maetiy of ti 
Smo oo abacoa tee cars here. Larg circulars free for the asking. LT a 
es of corn for 4cents to tage. Send for it 


Corn Growing” and illustrated 
to-day. ‘Address - RATEKIN & SON, ‘Shenadoah, 1 Iowa. 











CORN IS KING! 
SEED CORN 


F 
J. Bo At Ons 


THAT PAYS AT FARMERS PRICES. Don't fail to 
EER.CORN ry in names | for4 comones of Lt that w 2s owarded gold meaa! 
Colleesiquow 38 bushe} bushels per Ax g- = 3 farmers = 


a . B. ARMSTRONG & SONS, SHE 


SEED CORN ano Premium wi 


PREMIUM WINNING 
Vv 
highest eitaniek cat power oaeee by’ hand ontemed Som Pure stock, Toeahiandieale va- 


a tj 

rietiea heaviest yielders; highest aw: Omaha ex) ; first premium and owsopetaies at 

Shenandoah fair; many farmers have increased their yield 10 —j 20 ——— and even more per acre by 
d seed corn, ‘WEST S IMPROVED I.8GAr, TENDER,” dark rich aetce yel- 

low.18 to 24 rows, dep grain and small cob; matures in 100 days: price $1.25 per bu: 10 bu. sll. “IOW. 

SLY &R MING,” a white variety, with white cob; matures in 90 days; price, $1 per bu; 10 bu. +, 89. Sond 

4 cents instamps for someones of several varieties gf po SEED CORN and descriptive corpigeze. 

WRITE TO-DAY. Addre Cc. WEST, SHENANDOAG, I 


Best Yellow SFE CORN 


If you intend to change seed this year inor- 
weadtere-cnety. 7 size ear, rows compact on cob, ends well filled out, 


i) 


IOWA 














Cs FO Fe rt vigger,. us, | mds seed on oe 


’ 
Ried S$ Yellow Dent: * making it easy to husk. Conceded the greatest sheller. Rich, bright yellow. 
Price—1 to 4 baeete. $1 * er bu.; 5 bu. or more, $1 per bu. eh : ore 18 cents each; free coal 10 bush- 
els or more, o have FARMERS’ | WHITE a Prices s me as a 


SEED CORN ©! CIROULAR sEnaT F SROWN LaG peg “Tilinois, 
Cow Peas, anne 


SEED Wanted. 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, Main and Market Sts., Saint Louis. 


Clovers, Timothy, Millet, Cane, etc 
E E DS Correspondence and offers solicited 

|S SCHISLER-CORNELI SEED CO., 
Send forour New Catalogue. ST. LOUIS, MO 
== S E FE D Be OF ALL KINDS or eorer ye tatiee ss 
Flower Seeds for $1.00, pe ge For large quan- 

Send for our New Catalogue. 

SEEDSi2= 
500 Dollars For One Ear a Core 


tities write for 5) DUSAR 
DICKMANN-DUSARD SEED CO. 
1110- 1112 N Third St., St. Louis, 
OUR WHITE ELEPHANT CORN Is the largest corn in the world. Harsjweighing over two pounds 
Very prolific, has yieided 166 bushels on one acre. Early. Pure white. Deep grain. 18 30. rows. 
Vigorous. rapid grower. will give satisfaction everywhare. Big premiums for ears grown in 1901. 
Fu of tioa. our 19)1 seed cavalogae and one pound of mammoth White "Blephant 
corn Aid — “for 25 cents silver. Order at once as supply is IE You _may win one of the big 
prem SIBLEY SEED FARM, 117 Main S8t., Sibley. [linots 


Trees and Plants” eet line of Nursery Stock arid will 


save you money... Get our prices fore bu 














OF ALL KINDS for the garden and farm 
Warranted ti to 














—Free from Diseases and Insects—Our special- 
~~ are Pears, Peach and Apple, but grow 





Whippoorwills $1.55, F O.B cars St. Louis. me —— 


A RIDGE QURSERIES, Any 5... Props., Villa Ridge, Lil 
ful peas, $1.70. Black wees, $1.60. Red Rippers 
fom varieties are F. O. B. cars Chattanooga. "Terms net 


Cow Peas, ash to accompany order. 
Cc. R. BAIRD & CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Cedar Lawn, E. H. Rodgers, 


Proprietor, 
Breeder of registere 1 Shropshire Sheep, Poland China Hogs and _SGESE, Cattle. Al 

B:onze Turkeys and Barred Rock Chickens. e BUNC ETON Moe 
quality and purity. Most complete seed es- 


VERY THING LIN SEEDS tablishment in the West. Headquarters for 
Tass Seeds. 


‘illet, and all other Field and Introducers and grow- 
Bec ari ees: Kansas Seed House Lawrence, Kas. 
me! WHITE ARTICHOKE SEED for 
Maman oritae,esieaterorn ses | STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


healthiest oe feed that can be produced on the A cA sample dor dozen Plants 


ane Poy er and prices address 
‘ARNOLD, Haydon, Phelps Co., Neb. areas Yor only 200. 
r to get my uitele catalogue before ural 


VARIETIES Straw plants, §2.00 per ” 
G0 tic’ 1000 and up. Se Sena "for Catalogue of N i Naresry Worla” a Sond sed and have your orders 
ENRY, LaPorte, Indiana. Box 91, North Aiton, Mlinois. 
CRA WEEEES PATCH for $2.00. Our 
four combination offer, bel aes 
tar, 


—_— v MONEY IN BEES. 
Sent by mail or ex- 


3 Send for our 40 p: catalog FREE, Gives 
the Unived States, prepaid. 
Say port the United Srnten, “iy In full information about bees, hives y all 


ARTICHOKES. | eam 


JNO. NEBEL & 80. h ge Sin, Mo. 
Prices, with easter | how to them free: 
J.E.HA 








Our carefully tested seeds are of unexcellea 

















Largest Nursery. 
Fruit Book Free. _ Resul 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, e.; NY 


GINSENG. | Plan f for 2 cont ‘stain stain send ton 
UM, Jonesbore, Ill. 
Sweet | Potato Seed 
ansemond, South - 
barrel, de- 
da, Ill. 


GG TREES} ow x 


tan erty: First: Year. 


) WHERB 
. Ames. Ill. 


FAIL, 
Strong Plants of Uncle Sam. 


years 
The grand and best latest a gene, Ozark and other 
paws venees also Delaw: and Cynthiana wines 
sale. ‘Josura B. BACHMAN, Altus, Ark. 


Seed Sweet Boustess. R Pg mites 2 ba 4 
per barrel; plan eee yl Selected Red 
as to:$2 00 per 1 etto, Col Mam., ern “Queen, Yellow « 


wot te Conover’ ~ Strong 1 year nis 
“Qhubarb: 
habe Myatt’s Linnaeus $4.00 


per 
F.O. B. Descriptive Price List Free - 
_ PEEBLES, IHLE & CO., Cobden, Il) 


WELL BRED CORN. 


Have you been: deceiv ito bu 80-called 
varieties of 4 Whten cute bd ig to wat 














_ Fit 75 
AGLER, 











LU Tees 


HARDY ¢ 
corn’ by ju- io We 
killful are oN that tt ‘s 

from barrenness 
bat ‘s Bouyantiy.s adaptive toa wide aivers! 
sare Tieties. Catalogue 
—— THE CORN BREEDER, 
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Pruit Packages. _¢ 
For BERRIES, - 


PEACHES, GRAPES 
and MELONS. 


Ilustrated Catalogue, FREE. 


CYCLONE C ORN HUSKER 


ROSENTHAL HUSKE R C “a 
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Live Stock. 


March 19.—H. ©. Tudor, Holton, Kaa. 

March 2.—B. 0. Cowan, New Point, Mo. 
Shorthorn sale at Kansas 5 

Mar. 771.—Combination Galloway cattle. 

a Co. Shorthorn Breeders’ 

ne Gary ond June K. 

‘Ene Ghorthorn cattle. Kansas City, 

ape @ and 2%.—Two days combination 

; 100 
Sorts of June K. King, 


Shorthorns, from 
N. H. Gentry, 

Gentry Bree. ox W. P. Harned. 
March 2.— 


gig Sterling, Ill. 

w. . 

122.—C. C. Bigler & Son, Hartwick, 

a. 

april —Boone County Shorthorn Breed- 
oeoeatan. at Columbia, Mo. 


ers’ 

“2.—M. B. Jones & Co., and 8. E. 
ey Fee on, at Springfield, I 
HBREFORDS. 








Prather & Son, 


ay S0 Cessna ind and 
others, at ey ee b eaus. 

a UAH. M. Gittings, Disco, Mh 

a So isaiey Bros. sHiarria, Mo., and 
others, at Kansas City, Mo. 





VARIED RATIONS. 





There is no phase of stock raising that 
requires more careful attention and intel- 
ligent consideration than the feeding prob- 
lem. These days consumers demand a 
beef that is the result of known feeding 
principles. The beef eater doesn’t know 
or care how the beef is fed, but he knows 
the kind of beef he wants. 

The stock raiser and feeder must not 
only know the kind of beef the market 
demands, but must know how to feed to 
get desired results, he must also know 
the combination of foods that will pro- 
duce these results and at minimum cost. 

Much is being said about change of 
foods. The statement is frequently made 
that cattle lose appetite, get off feed, if 
fed the same food continually. Yet every 
stock feeder that is experienced and igtel- 
ligent knows that change of food is a 
delicate consideration, and that not only 
to get best, but even safe, results, the 
change must be gradually made. 

The basic fact is that the feeding must 
be varied, not so much to develop and pet 
the appetite, as to meet the needs of the 
animal system. If corn is fed to excess, 
stock will cease to eat with relish, be- 
cause only part of the system is being 
normally nourished, but if with this carbo- 
naceous food, a nitrogenous one is fed,and 
also foods are furnished that will supply 
the mineral substances needed by the ani- 
mal, the varied food is furnished that will 
give good results and keep the animal in 
health and appetite. 

This ration question is one that should be 
intelligently considered by the intelligent 
calf raiser. It was but a few years ago 
deemed that such knowledge was only 
neéded by the feeder finishing cattle for 
market; but. the well informed cattleman 
knows to-day that bone and muscle to give 
the large frame are developed in the calf 
while maturing, and he feeds foods that 
will make bone and muscle. These facts 
being true, the farmer that ignores them 
must be the loser. This varied ration 
problem should be given critical atten- 
tion, and not be treated as a fad. Raise 
a calf or two on what are regarded as 
established feeding laws, and see if the 
calf doesn’t show the intelligence of its 
owner. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, so give “‘bossie’’ a balanced ra- 
tion pudding and he will tell the story. 





ARKANSAS JOTTINGS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been a 
resident of this portion of Arkansas since 
1876, and I never saw a case of Texas 
fever in cattle until two years ago, when 
the disease was communicated to our na- 
tive stock by Louisiana cattle that were 
turned loose on this prairie. The first 
Texas ticks that I saw were on one of 
my cows. There were 30 or 40 of the ticks. 
I immediately removed them with a curry 
comb and swathed the cow with coal oil, 
and since then I have not seen one. You 
may judge then of my surprise when I 
learned by reading Mr. Trotter’s letter in 
the issue of February 27, that his section 
in permanently infected with ticks. As 
Grand Prairie proper is west of White 
River, and mainly in Prairie, Arkansas, 
and Lonoke counties, I would like to know 
what part of Monroe County is on that 
prairie. 

Northern cattle do not die or get sick 
when brought down here, simply because 





the source of infection, i. e., the tick 
Boophilus Bovis, cannot exist here. We 
frequently have zero weather here. This 


winter has been an exception; 16 degrees 
was our coldest. To-day, March 4, the 
mercury stands at 80 degrees in the shade. 

I finished sowing oats on the 2d inst. 
Roads are better than I ever saw them at 
this time of the year. 

If it doesn’t rain much in the immedi- 
ate future, I will start my teams haul- 
ing logs to the mill. Ordinarily June is 
as soon as such work can be done. I am 
fearful that our peaches will yet be killed. 

Woodruff Co., Ark. WM. MANNING. 


BEEF OR DAIRY. . 


Editor RURAL WORLD: For years I 
have read with interest the often heated 
discussion between dairy beef cattle men 
in the columns of the RURAL WORLD. 
The Battle of Breeds is like the War of 
the Roses—even more so. 

Milk and butter men claim, and with 
truth and reason on their side (because I 
believe a majority of experiments and 
figures support them) that gross returns 
from their cows very much exceed utmost 
limit of those of the beef type, even when 
bred to the dual purpose idea, in Short- 
horns most noticeably, thus securing two- 
fold income, viz., calf and milk or butter. 

As I felt it to be the part of good judg- 
ment to weigh carefully conditions and op- 
portunities in each branch of cattle keep- 
ing before making a choice, a fairly thor- 
ough investigation by reading and person- 
al observation in severe sections resulted 
in deciding to pin our faith on the “red, 
white and roans.” 

One point forced itself on me during the 








Cows 
Made To Breed 


By injecting with Hood Farm Breeding 
Powder. Over 75 per cent. of cows treated 
with it for failure to breed have since bred. 
After Abortion all cows should be 
treated. t thoroughly disinfects, —kills 
germs ae puts organs in normal condi- 
tion. $1 and $2.50. Dollar size, mail $1.15, 
. four times more, express, '92.75. 
ood waren Milk Fever Cure saves 
per cent. attacked by this dis- 
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White Dent Corn : 


This is a variety of corn of remarkable le ¢ 
duced last year on the Epitomist Ex 
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to twelve seis: the circumference is seven anda half inches and some- 
times more; the cob is small and completely covered with 
grain will average a half inch in depth and same in width, and is un 


ly valuable. e length of the ears is from ten 
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where within the corn belt, and to those who appreciate the value of 
corn fodder, it recommends itself, as it produces a juxuriant growth of 
stalk, many of which in our fields, were —— feet high. 
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justify us in expecting subscribers to derive unusual benefit therefrom. 


address AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST %« 328 


Natural Size, 10 inches in length; 71-2 Epitomist Experiment Station, 
This Contest is for EPITOMIST Subscribers Only. 





investigation which is sufficiently import- 
ant to get more consideration than it often 
does, as one rarely hears it mentioned. 1 
allude tothe necessary expense of equipping 
oneself, and a plant for the profitable and 
satisfactory handling of dairy products. 
For instance, I have a young farmer 
friend who ‘‘jollies’’ me quite often about 
$30 to $40 per cow yearly being the limit 
of a Shorthorn’s production, whereas Jer- 
seys—(speaking of these as most promi- 
nent representatives of two distinct types 
of cattle)—often reach $60 to $70. But here 
are the figures. He invests in a two years’ 
course in dairying at Cornell, not less than 
$350; a $90 silo, $300 addition to barn; with 
not less than $500 in special dairy build- 
ings, separator, churn, butter worker and 
other appliances not needed or found on a 
general or stock farm. Perhaps not less 
than $1,500 would be necessary for the 
average farmer to spend, and that before 
he gets far enough along to think of buy- 
ing the cows themselves. Of course, in 
creamery sections a part of this equipment 
would not be needed; still it is useless to 
expect to hold large paying contracts 
without the advantage of these facilities, 
and skill in making up his product. 

This outlay for fixtures in dairying will 


buy 40 good Shorthorn heifers and a fine 
bull. Then there is the every day labor, 


a large part of which at least amounts 
to more than seems possible. The Kan- 
sas Station figures cost of attendance for 
each cow up to $12 per year. Milk and 
butter must be delivered, often peddled 
one pound at a time, all requiring more or 
less skilled help, whereas beef calves do 
their own milking and buyers take them 
right from the farm. 

Such conditions will force themselves on 
the unthinking who rush into ‘“‘the dairy 
and Jerseys’ as if they were going to Par- 
adise or the Klondike. Any one will un- 
derstand these circumstances after the 


everlasting grind begins to pinch his feet 'b 


sore with much constant attention to the 
detail of milking (not by daylight) all win- 
ter and Sundays, churning, working, feed- 
ing, watering, siloing, etc., etc. 
Russellville, Tenn. MAPLEHURST. 


POLLED DURHAMS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I am often 
asked what are Polled Durhams, and what 
do you mean by double standard and 
single standard? Single standard Polled 
Durhams have a slight admixture of na- 
tive mulley blood record in the Shorthorn 
Herd Book. Double standard Polled Dur- 
hams are of pure Shorthorn origin and 
are eligible to record in both the Ameri- 
can Shorthorn and Polled Durham herd 
books. Perhaps the oldest and most popu- 
lar family of double standard Polled Dur- 
hams are the Gwynne family, regarding 
which I quote from the Polled Durham 
Herd Book a part of an article furnished 
by W. 8. Miller, in which he says: “This 
feature is nothing new among Shorthorns, 
as all along their history calves have been 
dropped without horns, but as only during 
recent years the value of hornlessness in 
cattle has been appreciated, such calves 
were dubbed ‘“‘mulley,” and considered fit 
only for slaughter. The honor of founding 
a family of hornless Shorthorns rests upon 
Oakwood Gwynne, 4th, vol, 15, page 803. 
She was a roan cow of the Gwynne fam- 
ily, bred by W. 8S. King of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. She had very light horns or 


scurrs, yet she produced three calves that 


were entirely hornless. When bred to 7th 
Duke of Nillhurst 34221, the result was two 
heifer calves—Mollie and Nellie Gwynne, 
vol. 33, page 728, both entirely hornless. 
She was then bred to Bright Eyes Duke 
31894, and the result was a polled red bull 
calf, recorded as King of Kine 87412. Bright 
Byes Duke, the sire of King of Kine, was 
for several years N. F. Brown’s favorite 
show and breeding bull. He was sold when 
nine years old, for $600. Bright 
Byes Duchess 2d, Mr. Brown writes me, 
‘was a great cow as well as a good milker 

having made fourteen pounds of butter 
per week on grass alone. e sire of Mol- 
lie and Nellie Gwynne dan one of the 
great Nillhurst. bulls, a superior animal 
and a pure Duchess. As will be seen, they 
have in their veins blood of the most _—- 
ly celebrated and royally bred cattle in 
existence.” Polled Durhams were in 
duced into this county aw nar Mh about 
three years ago, and are becoming very 
popular, in fact, they seem to be the com- 
ing cattle. WM. M. COTTEY. 





Knox City, Mo. 


FEEDER TRADE IS ACTIVE. 





The biggest feeder trade of the year was 
had last week and prices at the close of 
the week were higher than the preceding 
one, says the “Drovers’ Telegram’’ of 
Kansas City. Interviews with cattlemen 
throughout Kansas and Missouri last 
week showed plainly that many cattle 
have been put on feed in the last few 
weeks, where little was expected to be 
done. These interviews have been sub- 
stantiated by shipments from Kansas 
City. In every week of this year ship- 
ments. from this market have exceeded 
the corresponding week last year. 

The present outgo, however, is largely 
light stockers, mostly from 400 to 700 
pounds. Thousands and thousands of 
yearlings have been coming from Iowa to 


‘this market where they sell readily. Three 


or four trainloads were received to-day. 

Shipments last week were 445 cars, 
against 300 for the same week last year, 
189 two years ago, 230 in the corresponding 
week in 1896. Last week’s shipments 
were therefore the largest ever had in that 
particular week. Not only that, but they 
were the largest with a single exception 
ever sent from these yards in any week in 
the first seven months of the year. The 


unusualness of the movement is therefore 
clearly shown. 

As showing the comparative movement 
by weeks this year and last the ‘Tele- 
gram” submits the following numbers of 


cars: 
1901. 1900. Gain. 
Week of January 5........ 28 6217 31 
Week of January 12....... 3502-321 36 
Week of January 19....... 421 311 116 
Week of January 26....... 44 27 = 137 
Week of February 2....... 416 273 143 
Week of February 9....... 413 43 337 76 
Week of February 16...... 337 43 265 72 
Week of February 23...... 45 «63000145 
Total eight weeks........ 3,068 2,311 752 


Total number head..... 98,177 77,391 20,796 
of sent out last week 212 
, 181 to Kansas, 9 to Ne- 
26 to Iowa, 6 to Illinois and 11 to 
other states. 


the cars 
went to Missouri 





STOCK NOTES. 


N. H. GENTRY, Sedalia, Mo., is offering 
some good bargains in jacks if taken soon. 
Look up his advertisement, and, if possi- 
ble, go and see the stock. It will please 
you. 

MESSRS. WATSON BROS., Judson, Sul- 
ltvan Co., Mo., have a first-class herd of 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle and will sell you 
animals of this noted breed worth the 


may have just what you want. 

J. J. LITTRBELL’S advertisement of 
Shorthorn cattle, Berkshire hogs, Angora 
goats, Light Brahmas and Golden Sea- 
bright chickens is in this issue. Mr. Lit- 
trell breeds from nothing but first-class 
stock and he will try to please you if you 
want anything in his line. 

W. H. H. STEPHENS, Bunceton, Mo., 
has on sale at present some Shorthorns 
that are sure to go quickly at the prices 
he puts on them,when they are seen. Read 
the advertisement. Mr. Stephens is a 
pleasant gentleman to do businss with, as 
all his old customers will testify. 

CAPTAIN C. E. LEONARD, Bel Air, 
Mo., is offering a splendid lot of young 
bulls for sale from his grand herd of 
Shorthorns. Lavender Viscount 124755, the 
champion Shorthorn bull at Kansas City 
show last fall, heads the herd. The breed- 
ing and inbreeding merit of this herd is 
not surpassed by any in the land. Mr. 
Ed Patterson is manager. Bunceton is the 
railroad and telephone station. 


THE LIMESTONE VALLEY SALE.— 
Sedalia, Mo., March 6.—The 18th semi-an- 
nual sale of saddle stallions, jacks, Po- 
land-China hogs and Shorthorn heifers at 
the Limestone Valley Farm of Monsees & 
Son, eight miles east of Sedalia, yesterday, 
aggregated $12,500. Headlight, a 2-year- 
old jack, sold for $700; Limestone Chief, 
also a 2-year-old, sold for $650, and several 
other animals brought from $300 to $500. 
Twenty-seven head of mules sold at an 
average price of $106 each. More than a 
dozen Shorthorn yearling heifers sold at 
prices ranging from $40 to $65, and Poland- 
China hogs sold from $20 to $80. . 

A MBETING OF CATTLE BREEDERS, 
—At a meeting of representatives of the 
National Shorthorn, Hereford, Galloway 





and Angus Associations in Kansas City 


money. Look up their advertisement; they | 1 


recently, it was decided by the Shorthorn 
and Hereford men to offer $4,000 in prizes 
next fall at the cattle shows. The Gallo- 
way and Angus men have not reached a 
decision yet. 

Cc. E. Leonard of Boonville, Mo., acted 
as chairman of the meeting. Other Short- 
horn breeders there were: N. H. Gentry 
of Boonville, Mo.; A. Renick of Sycamore, 
Ky.; Simeon Lockridge of Greencastle, 
Ind.; H. N. Brown, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hereford men were: C. R. Thomas of Al- 
bany, Mo. The Galloway men were: Frank 
Hearne of Independence, Mo., and A. M. 
Thompson, Kansas City. 

NOT ENOUGH GOOD CATTLE.--A 
couple of prominent buyers remarked to- 
day: ‘There are orders here for at least 
50 cars of good beef cattle, which cannot 
be filled, and that is the immediate trouble 
in the native beef department. We cannot 
get enough receipts.’ Notwithstanding 
the exceptionally heavy demands which 
have been current for good to choice na- 
tive beef steers during the past month at 
all important markets, supplies have ruled 
very light and probably no market has felt 
its shortage so keenly as St. Louis, from 
the fact that additional local trade coupled 
with an enlargement of the buying inter- 
ests on Eastern and other outside accounts 
has improved the demand to whereit takes 
a much greater volume to satisfy the con- 
suming power. Bear in mind, that no 
market in the country is in a better posi- 
tion to pay comparatively higher prices 
than the St. Louis National Yards.—Na- 
tional Live Stock Reporter. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE SALE.—Kansas 
City, Mo., March 5.—The highest average 
ever made, $415, at a Shorthorn cattle sale 
in the Kansas City Stock Yards, was made 
to-day at the Wornall- Robbins eone. « “2. 
J. Wornall’s 56-year-old show cow, Lady 
Valentine, advanced in price at $100 jumps, 
and was finally sold to W. D. Flatt of 
Hamilton, Ontario, for $1,1%. J. B. Rob- 
bins’ imported heifer, Graceful Rose, was 
pepeees by F. H., Gilchrist of Hope, Ind., 


r $890. 

"Cabeual M. G. Casey of Shawnee Mound, 
_ , paid $800 for Mr. Wornall’s cow, si- 
lene IL, a 3- -year- -old. 

Other big sales 

Lag Graceful, imported heifer, owned 

J. B. Robbins & Sons, sold to C. C. 
Gilchrist, Hope, Ind., for $785. 

Violet IV. and bull calf, dam 3 years old, 
owned by T. J. Wornail, sold to M. B. 
Guthrie, Mexico, Mo., for 

Third Rosamond viewer, 4-year-old cow, 
owned by T. J. Wornall, sold to Colonel G. 
M. Casey, Shawnee Mound, Mo., for $610. 

Jennie Lind XII., imported cow, owned 
by J. B. Robbins & Sons, sold to C. C. 
Bigler, Hartwick, Ia., for 

Nora, 3-year-old cow, 
Wornall, sold to J. D. 
Sulphur Hill, Ind., for $580. 

Ravenswood Empress, 83-year-old cow, 
owned by T. J. Wornall, sold to J. J. Ma- 
son, Overbrook, Kas., for 

Avalanche II., imported 4-year- -old cow, 
owned by J. G. Robbins & Son, sold to 
Edward Biggs, Bowling Green, Mo., for 


owned by T. J. 
Douglas & Son, 


Shorthorn cattle men from Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, Ohio, 
Minnesota and the Rocky Mountain states 
were in attendance. 


THB RENICK & THOMAS sale of Ken- 
tucky bred Rose of Sharon and Young 
Mary Shorthorns at Kansas City, Mo., on 
March 6 was a very good one, the best cat- 
tle bringing good prices. Had the entire 
offering been in good shape it would have 
been an excellent sale. Following is a 
list of buyers and = Ss paid: 

1. Joe Hall, Paris, Ky..........++-+eeee+ 
3. H. D. Ayres, Breckenridge, Mo..... 
Col. G. W. Casey, Shawnee Mound, 


y 
. BE. P. Grant, Emporia, Kas.......... 150 
P. Babst, Dover, K: 
11. Jos. Duncan, Osborn, Mo 
12. 8. McCullough, Ottawa, ES ee 135 
13. R. Clay 
14. D. Crennell, Braymer, Mo... 


4. 
BOs Nabcocsbdeente “ssccccossoccesbonses e 
5. Harry Witten, Trenton, Mo.......... 506 
6. F. Marshal, Blackwater, Mo.... 160 
7. H. bf Clay, Plattsburg, Mei ccessccen 350 
B. Be, BR, GORG cccsiccsoccccsscevccccccece . 220 
9 
0. 


1 


e 





aa 











15. G. L. Ulmer, Hopkins, Mo 

16. H. A. Barber Windsor, Mo......... . 335 
17. W. J. Bales, Kansas City, Mo..... 2% 
Sie dk PEE 0.086500 6anceneceesosesccd 275 
19. 8S. E. Wood, Kansas City, Mo....... 170 
20. D. E. Wornall, Kansas City, Mo.... 166 
21. J. F. Finley, Breckenridge, Mo..... 200 
22. EB. B. bore ocegenacecccesennsecessisess 160 
Bile Mle BP MEE poccdacehocschsvesbosesdovees 185 
24, Oscar p Aa Winchester, Ky.... 185 
2%. J. W. Baker, Strong, BOBeocececcecce 206 
26. H. C. Duncan 

ee 4 ea rn 

28. Jos. Hall ........ 

29. E. B. Grant 

30. BE. B. Grant 

31. D. Crewell . 

eG EO Pe aera eee 

34. J. S. Watson, Emporia, Kas....... 
35. M. K. Conklin, Asbury, Mo.......... 
37. J. W. Kirrey, Armstrong, I. T...... 
36. H. C. 

38. E. B. 

39. H. C. 

40. D. Crewell 

41. M. K. 

42. J. P. 

43. R. M. 

4. BH. B. Grant 





Thirty-two cows brought $6,470, aver- 
aging $202. Ten bulls brought $2,065, aver- 
aging $20650. Total receipts for 42 head 
were $8,535, averaging $203.21 per head. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





MarketReport Furnished by Evans-Snider 
Buel Company, 





Receipts for week ending March 9 were 
12,206 cattle, 39,431 hogs and 6,718 sheep, 
against 10,825 cattle, 38,159 hogs and 6,101 
sheep the previous week. As compared 
with corresponding week year ago, cattle 
show decrease of 500, hogs increased 
sheep 1,200. Receipts at the four princip: 
markets were 98,800 cattle, 257,800 ho 
102,700 sheep, against 102,400 cattle, 349, 
hogs and 104,200 sheep the previous week, 
and 97,400 cattle, 276,400 hogs and 120,500 
baer the corresponding week a year ago. 

CATTLE—Receipts In the native division 
were very light, including very few 
cattle, and none that could be termed 
strictly choice. The best grades of cattle 
were in the most urgent demand, while all 
classes of beef steers show an advance of 
to 20c as compared wtih the low time. 
The market on Friday closed a little 
weaker than on Wednesday or Thursday. 
The medium grades were more easily dis- 
posed of and sold at stronger prices than 
on last week. Cow and heifer butcher 
cattle were in very light supply, and 
prices ruled 10 to lic higher than on last 
wi Receipts of feeders and stockers 
were very light, best grades showing an 
advance of 10 to lic, while the common 
and medium grades were fully steady. All 
grades of milk cows with calves were ful- 
ly steady at advance noted last week. Top 
of veal calf market was $7.50, bulk selling 
$6.00 to $7.00 per cwt. A good clearance 
was made of all cattle in the yards this 
week. Quotations based on the nt 
condition of the market are as follows: 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, ri 
to $6.00; choice export ye 3 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds average, $5.50 to $5.70; good ship- 
ping and export s to 1,600 
pounds, $5.25 to $5.45; fair to medium ship- 
steers, 1,300 to 1,450 Tae 34.7% to 
The bulk of the native steers 


_ to best, $4.35 to 
bulk of sala sales ‘at 60 to $5.00; steers, 
1.000 to 1,190 pounds average, full , 
00 to $5.30, bulk of sales at $4.10 to $4. 


and 7 ag were fair to 
quality; common to choice st 
00 to $4.75, bulk at $8. 


00 to 

Fancy native heifers sell at $4.80 

to $5.00 and there were very few on the 

market; choice native heifers sell at 4.35 | 7 

to 15; good native cows and heifers = 
7% to 


$2. 
to $3.40. 





Salk of nines $3.10 Stocker 
Puls sold at $2.90 to $4.00, ie bulk at $3.00 





|GEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 


$3.00 been and am 


<na| As Ls HARRIMAN, “isenceton, mo." 


to $3.35. During the week the milkers sola! 
at a full range of $20.00 to $50.00 per cow 
and calf, the bulk of sales being at $30.00 
to $39.00, 

The run in the quarantine division has 
been the largest so far this year, there be- 
ing about 354 cars, against 273 last week, 
305 two weeks ago, and 344 the correspond- 
ing week last year. The quality has ruled 
from common to good. A great deal of 
the receipts were common and trashy 
classes. The trade ruled brisk and strong 
each day, and steers now figure 10 to Wc 
higher than last Friday. Cows remained 
unchanged. Bulls, which have been abun- 
dantly represented, held about steady. The 
demand on Friday was hardly as good as 
on the fore part of the week. During the 
week Arkansas and Tennessee calves sold 
at $3.50 to $6.00 per 100 pounds, bulls at 
$2.75 to $3.35, stags and oxen sold at $2.75 
to $3.25, cows at $2.35 to $3.25 and steers 
560 to 957 pounds average at $3.15 to $4.20. 
Louisiana and Mississippi veal calves sold 
at $3.00 to $6.00 per 100 pounds, cows at $2.00 
to $2.50 and 590-pound steers at $3.20. Texas 
and Indian Territory calves 133 to 360 
pounds average sold at $8.00 to $13.00 per 
head. Bulls sold at $2.60 to $3.65, stags and 
oxen at $3.00 to $3.60 and cows and heifers 
at $2.60 to $4.00, with the bulk at $2.80 to 
$8.15 and steers 590 to 1,300 pounds average 
Eel to $4.65, with the bulk at $3.75 to 


$4. 

HOGS—Supply Monday was liberal, and 
quality only fair. Sellers succeeded in 
forcing an advance of 2% to 5c. With fair 
run Tuesday, market was 5c higher. Al- 
though supply was light Wednesday, ad- 
vices from other points were unfavorable, 
enabling buyers to establish a weak to 5c 
lower market on best, while pigs and 
lights sold steady, and were in active de- 
mand. With moderate receipts Thursday, 
market was strong to shade higher on all 
classes. A moderate supply was on sale 
Friday, the market steady and active, 
bulk of good selling from $5.45 to $65.55. 
With moderate run of fair to good Satur- 
day, prices were 5c higher, establishing 
the highest market of the year. A good 
clearance was made at following prices: 
Butchers and packers — to$ 5.70, Yorkers 
and shippers $5.45 to $5.57%, heavy pigs 
$5. , light pigs $4.80 to $5.15, rough 
heavies $4. 75 to $5.25. 

SHEEP—With a fairly liberal run for 
week, market has been active and prices 
well maintained. We quote following 
prices: Best sheep $4.25 to $4.70, best lambs 
35.00 to $5.25, best bucks $3.25 to $4.00, stock- 
ers $8.00 to $3.50. 

Monday, March 11.—CATTLE—Receipts 
in the native division were light and prices 
fully steady with the close of last week. 
Chicago reported 20,000 and market 1l0c 
lower. Receipts in the quarantine division 
were fairly liberal and prices were about 
steady. 

HOGS—Receipts light, market steady at 
last week’s closing prices. 


HEEP—Receipts light, market steady. 


A LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 





R. W. MITCHELL of Gentryville, Mo., 
announces to the readers of the RURAL 
WORLD that his services as a live stock 
auctioneer are at their command. We are 
well acquainted with Col. Mitchell (all live 
stock auctioneers are, so to speak, ex- 
officio colonels) and can heartily commend 
him to those who want to get good results 
from a-sale. He is a breeder of pure bred 
hogs and cattle himself, and not only 
knows good stock, but knows how to pre- 
sent the merits of an animal to the bid- 
ders. These are important qualifications 
in an auctioneer, and especially so to in- 
experienced men, who go to sales to get 
possibly a start in pure bred stock. Col. 
Mitchell’s physique is of splendid propor- 
tions, which fits him for the high pressure 
work of crowding a sale along. This is a 
prime essential to success in the sale ring, 
as all who have had experience in mak- 
ing sales well know. 

Living in Gentry County, the banner 
prize winning stock county in the state, 
puts Col. Mitchell in touch with the best 
herds and breeders of pure bred stock in 
the state. Notice his card in another col- 
umn and correspond with him regarding 
dates and terms. 


FOR SA) 6 Sees Registered Gallo- 
way Bulls, one and two years old. 
Also, one aged Pe bane ny a one young standard 
bred stallion and i jac 
n BTOCK FARM, AGEE, NEB, 


PIONE 
HEREFORD CATTLE! 


20 bullsand 20 heifers for sale. all registered, 
choicely bred, Call on or address. 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 


100 Head Shorthorns 


In herd; young stock of both sexes for sale. The 




















Cruickshank bull Duke of Hardson }23967 at 

head of herd M.H. H.8 B ton, Mo. 
Aberdeen-Anguas. 

Broad backed, low down, 


blocky and beefy. Bull: 
that sire market toppers. 
Bottom — top quality 
J. P. VISSERING. box 14, 
Melville, I. near 8t.Louis 


SHORTHORN CATTLI 


PIASA 
BREEDING 





—Foundation stock 
ae . selected 
a Polan 


a- 

China hogs of the pty |. yy a 
yeung cattle and hogs for sale; write your 
roi visitors weleome; farm adjo joining town on 


-» Ft. Scott & M. Ry. 8.W .COX, 8. Greenfield,Mo. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


‘+ ahi 








Hogs, C id and Shropshire Sheep 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 
15 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden S8ym- 
pathy 151656 in service. 


JOHN MORRIS, Ohillicethe, Mo. 
EDGEWOOD HERD, POLLED DURHAMS. 


The largestand best bred herd west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Bulls for sale. 
A. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co,, Mo. 








And eed Shnthoes Delle sal my 
54 le. 

Victor st B.D. HB. at H. B,, at head 0 

DOD ae 


herd, Teleh: 
» Knox City, Mo. 


A DEHORNER 


The proper dehorner is a Polled Durham Bull. 
Write or call in De ae to same, 
W. JOHNSON, Lexington, Mo. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


Lg A ag hy A Heathen Lad 24 heads 
the herd. Lge BAY FJ 


females. Wateon Bros. 
B00. Mo., J.T. WATSON, Mgr., ne 











RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS 


125 head in herd. 20bulls for sale from 6 to ls mo 
Scotch and Lg the ae headed by 
fon’ Ba of the Kanaas Oty Show. vapeed 


E. LEONARD, Bell Air, Mo. 
EBD, PATTERSON, 
RB. B. and telephone Bunceton, Mo 


aoe ST HASHETING. Dovel . Green Co., Mo 








SHORTHORNS 
Gay Laddie 119293 at head of herd. stock 
* | for sale. Call or write. Laan 
POWELL BROS., Lee's Summit, Mo. 














AUCTIONEERS. 


AS. W. SPARKS, Hceseies 
‘Terms 


hogeand horees held tu America." 
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tales of cattle 












Under our plan of selling carriages, buggies and harn: 

fits. id jobber and retailer are cut ro 

with our factory, you pay only the cost of 
ing witb a moderate profit added ; and you take 

your choice from the biggest stock and fullest assort 

ment. Our pian of 


Selling Carriages Direct 
insures satisfaction — eo money back if you are 


dissatisfied. Our 
showing many styles o' h grade vehicies, harness, robes, blankets 
and horse pnw Rowdy i detailed descriptions of each, mailed free 

P. ©. Bex 772, Cotembes, 0. 


THE COLUBBUS CARRIAGE and HARNESS CO., 


SG 


4% Uy 


ves = “Wes 
BK! RAY 














SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 
Registered Herefords. 


Young Stock for sale. BELTON, MO. 


—Scotch, Scotch Topped, 
Shorthorn Cattle pirco'..a perce Topped. 
As blood as the breed Im 1 Victor 132573, Imp. Blackwatch 153334. Grand Vic 
tor and Windsome Deke ne 121622. 9 service. Youngs rig AS Come ane see or | 

















IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS | 


Puowal otering, 30 pF bulls, 20 goutine betters. peed te the State and 80 pure 
Hero 17982, ty 3 TGolien fon ‘Thistle ise, eon Gennaion. Golder 

y 0 
Lady b rod by imp Spartan, Of Mngland. This blood msde made O-uiokshank , 1 


ous. 
. P. HARNED, VERMONT. COOPER Co.,|MO. 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR mage or 


Baron ‘Tnorndale 123,000; Darx Roan ot April w, Jats 08 CA08. oF will wade him for hetfess. Also 6- 
bulls by Baron Thorndale and out of dams of Rasterday and Secret, these strains have been in the 
since 1866, and are great milkers. Call on or address @ JONES, Towanda, Ill. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JAtES. 


Shor; horns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. 


Peskehizes best bleed ip Amerien and 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. Call on or address, H. GENTRY, Sepals, 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! '. 


lerd headed b: Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero, Godoy. 
pure a Sotes with tadividast merit the standard. Young stock stock Of both sex for sale. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 











M. MARSHAL, = 
BLACK WATBR 
County, Me, 


Fomaies are ra pure Scotch ane 





12 Zoning Dale and 128 Yearling Heifers, all reds, for sale, out of cows of the in 

111304 pelevinenn ‘Duke of of Hazelhurst if as and Wooddale Victo Toad Co: and us 
. r ° 

them, they will bear inspection. Farm joins town J. F.FINLEY, Breckenridge, Mo. 





Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 
CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 188065, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch topped 
cows of the most fashionable 
families, 


Stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 


Parties met at train. Farm 
two miles out. 


4 TELEPHONE NO, 20. 


“Pasteur Vaccine” 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


=BLACKLEG 


PASTEUR VACCINE COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
Branches—Kansas City, Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 8ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. “Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres. ©, T. JONES, General Mgr. L. W. ERAEB, Asst. don’) Mage. 


PUBLIC SALE 


Of Well Bred and Carefully Selected 


SHORTHORNS, 


Friday, March 29th, 1901, 
In the New Sale Pavilion, Kansas City, Mo., 


Comprising 18 bulls and 42 cows and heifers. Ten head are Scotch 
and many are Scotch tops on excellent Bates foundation. 
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SESCEOROEOROROTOES POROEOCEOCEOCECEOHOEOEO 





B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo., will sell 44 head. 
z= ee Rankin, T Tarkio, Mo., will sell 13 head. 
G. G. Haggard, Western, Neb., will sell 3 head. 


Terms, Cash —But short time will be allowed by ar- 


rangement on day of sale. 





For Catalogue Write 


B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo. 


AUOCTIONEERS—Col. F. M. ; 
MN. Merthbermert Woods, Col. J. W. Sparks, Col. J. 


On March 27, Ira Cottingham, will 
W.B. Biren teheee r4 ill cell 40 Shorthorns 4 Peoria, Ill , and 


at Mt. Sterling, [1l., on Marca 28t 





ie 











The Blood of America’s Greatest Champions and Champion Sires 
at Auction. 


GRAND COMBINATION SALE OF 126 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


(71 Cows and Heifers and 55 Bulls 
| At the Stock Yards Sale Pavilion, Kansas City, Mo., Wednesday and Thursday, 


MARCH 20 AND 21, 1901. 


From the herds of four leading breeders, represent! 
merit such as has never before : been assem Md abled In | ‘Sue ene 
Thomas Mattinson, Jr., offers for the first time atnen | his ownership of 
daughters of this famous bull and 15 cows in calf to him or with calves at foot 1ad.sons Youre 
ling bulls by Gay Lad — first, second and third and championship at the iapereational Ex- 


position in the stron; Angus Bull class ever shown on this continent. A n' 
getof Mr. Mattinson’s other Queen Mother Sire Black Victor, nee also inclu ecrandecend 
c.B. ner, Bland le, Ill., selis chiefly the get of stock bull, 24 Duke of 
} ery, his best “ Ba’ matrons, including 18 yearling and ag ee heifers 
superior and incalf to the Champion ion Rosegay, admittedly best Angus bull 
that trode 1a and for which a higher price than was ever “paid for ran Angus 

MA Judy, Williamsport, Ind., contributes of the blood that produced the Hetherto 

“Royal” wi inners in 1897. He includes he ith fashionable @ pedigrees and 


rd headers ga’ 
superb individosiity ne and he also gives the publican cbportuntty to buy females that will pro- 


duce this 

WB ley. Mt. py Ia., oom uetnly. the get of 24 Mayor of Estill, champion of 
1895 a ad is, ad sire of the es f 1899 and first p winning yearling bull at the In- 
ternational Sale-S8ho of 190 100. includes choice animals by Gay Lad d Black 
Knight 8a (orothor te to Black Knight.) 
Every animal guaranteed a breeder. All the famous families represented. Add. for Catalog. 


W. C. McGavock, Mgr., Mt. Pulaski, Ills. 
Auctioneers—Ool. F. M. Woods, Col. J. W. Sparks. 
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J. WEST beet et ae Ae, AVENEOR and 
owa's Lava | Livs iF, “ae 
Write betore claiming yo ag 





Up-to-date in every particular 
the best breeders in the country. 


R. W. MITCHELL, 
LIVE sTOCcK Aveta m0. 
and 


+ Am sell 
i 








I breed thoroughbred cattle hogs, 
of patrons say | know how to sell them. Write 
forterms and dates. _ 


H. A. BARBER, 


WINDSOR, MO. 
Shorthorn Bulls For Saie! | Solsen. 


I have achoice lot of young bulls of Scotch. Booth 
and Bates families; alsoa few heifers for saie with 
urchasers and those in- 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 
gers Bits, aire Som, Lah Dents ne 
SS = LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


came C Creek Herefords. 
TOUISs WEARAMAN EAN, Pome s0e Lincoln Co., Mo 











furnished for Shorthorn sajes compiled 
complete at attractive prices. 








Thos ba . HALL, Breckenridge, Mo. 
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Horseman. 











SOUTHWEST MISSOURI CIRCUIT. 





Right Continuous Weeks. 


Quincy, Ill.........ceeeeeeeeeeeeees July 23-26 
Columbia .........+seeeceees July 30th-Aug. 2 
BHONGOR ..ccccce cccccccccccevcsccccces Aug. 6-9 
Harrisonville ..........-sssseeeeeee Aug. 13-16 
Rich Hill ..........-eeeeeecereeeeeee Aug. 20-23 
N@VOGR .....005 cee coecececeneceees Aug. 27-30 
Higginsville ........-<s000+ seeeeeeees Sept. 3-6 
Sedalia, State Fair..........-++++++ Sept. 9-14 

The Holden, Harrisonville, Rich Hill, 
Nevada and Higginsville Associations 


have adopted the following classes and 
stakes, viz.: 

TROTTERS—2:45 class, $400; 2:30 class, 
$500; 2:23 class, $1,000; 2:18 class, $500; two- 
year-olds, $200. PACERS—2:35 class, $400; 
2:25 class, $500; 2:17 class, $500; 2:11 class, 
$1,000; three years and under, $300; two 
years, $200. All stakes to close June 15th. 
Write to Col. John D. Moore, Secretary, 
Rich Hill, Mo., for programme giving 
rules governing entries and full informa- 
tion governing the stakes for the above 
five meetings. Programmes for Quincy, 
Ill., Columbia, Mo., and State Fair at 
Sedalia not yet issued. 








The indefatigable Col. John D. Moore, 
of Rich Hill, Mo., secretary of the Short 
Shipment Southwest Missouri Circuit, in- 
forms us that Higginsville has filled the 
gap between Nevada and the Sedalia 
State Fair meeting. This is good news 
and insures a two months’ circuit. Why 
eannot Clinton follow the Sedalia meet- 
ing? And why should not Louisiana, 
Mexico, Centralia, Moberly, Huntsville, 
Chillicothe and other towns get together 
and form a circuit? Cannot our good 
friend Mambrino, Jr., get the horsemen of 
Northeast Missouri together to organize a 
circuit, and particularly in his stamping 
grounds? Successful meetings cannot be 
held without organizing circuits. 

One of the great needs on most Fair 
Grounds is more shade. A naked field is 
not a very inviting place when Sol is pour- 
ing down upon us its hottest rays. This 
is the season to think of this. This is 
tree-planting time, right now. Will not 
those who are interested in fairs have 
trees carefully planted this spring? Save 
one year’s growth by planting now. Get 
shade for yourself, and if not for yourself 
then for your children. Beautify your 
grounds by the planting of trees. Fair 
grounds must be made attractive to draw 
people to them. In some places a public 
tree planting day is selected and farmers 
are invited to bring in maples, elms, ash 
and other native trees from their farms or 
woods, and plant them under the direc- 
tions of some competent person. This is 
a most excellent idea. Can it not be util- 
ized this very spring? Who will take hold 
of. the.idea? And this is a hint likewise 
to farmers. Many have front yards and 
lawns with few or no trees. How desolate 
a farm house looks without trees and how 
cosy and comfortable it looks when sur- 
rounded by trees and shrubs and flower 
beds. Lose no time in adorning home as 
well as fair grounds. Now is the time to 
plant trees. 

Frank D. Stout, of Dubuque, Ia., who 
has accumulated a great deal more than 
$1,000,000 in the lumber business, says he 
never made an investment of any kind 
that paid as well as his purchase of the 
trotting stallion Nutwood, 2:18%, for $22,- 
000. “In one year,” says Mr. Stout, a few 
days ago, ‘“‘we bred Nutwood to sixty-one 
outside mares at a stud fee of $1000, and 
the same year we raised forty colts of our 
own, which we sold at an average of more 
than $600 each.” It is said that Mr. Stout 
cleared more than $600,000 during the five 
years following his purchase of Nutwood 
at the Glenview sale in 1886. 

The horse breeding industry of this 
country represents millions of dollars. The 
exportation of horses from America to 
other countries was a very small part of 


- international commerce up until about six 


years ago. The export trade has doubled 
and trebled the past few years and is 
still increasing, says “Spirit of the West.” 
Millions of dollars are brought into the 
country through the sale of horses. In 
fact, foreign buyers have been paying the 
highest prices, and securing many of the 
choicest offerings at all the large horse 
markets for the past few years: The 
largest exportations have been selected 
from the American standard bred trotter. 
Partly on account of his earning capacity 
as a trotter and partly on account of his 
superior quality as an all-round driver 
or carriage horse. 





VISIT TO SELMA, ALA. 





(Continued from last week.) 

One object in visiting Selma was to see 
the Grattan colts and fillies. Mr. F. E. 
Marsh, of Chicago, the owner of the 
Grattan Stock Farm, sent a large con- 
tingent of his young things to Selma to 
be broken and worked in the winter 
months. They were put in the hands of 
that careful trainer and most reliable man 
J. M. Nickell, of Hannibal, Mo. Either 
from the transference of this stock from 
the latitude of Chicago to that of Selma, 
or from some other cause, all of the ani- 
mals in his charge have been afflicted 
with an influenza or an acclimatizing fe- 
ver, not generally in a severe form, but in 
such a way as to produce coughing, run- 
ning at the nose, and having more or less 
fever, which has caused Mr, Nickell to 
go slow and very cautiously with his 
work, and hence he could not make the 
showing that he otherwise would have 
been able to do. 


Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 












Mr. Nickell has eleven two-year-olds, 
nearly all of which are promising, and 
some of them very promising. They are 
as follows: Mason Grattan, Blonde Grat- 
tan, Sphinxie Grattan, Hazel Grattan, 
Russell Grattan, Gambie Grattan, Baron 
Grattan, Black Grattan, So Lo by Solon 
Grattan, Game Grattan, Monihan, Mon- 
don Grattan, Jay Grattan, 5 years old, the 
last three out of a dam by Monitor, Axi- 
toka, by Aconite, Clarrie Ewing, by Bow 
Bells, Grattaness, Josie Grattan, Grattan 
Chief, Solon Grattan, etc. 

Among so many good ones it is hardly 
possible to designate the best. Among the 
very promising from what we saw we 
should certainly name Hazel Grattan. She 
is quite heavily entered in stakes, and, 
although laid up for months by sickness, 
Mr. Nickell moved her up to show us her 
gait and speed, and it will take a good 
one to beat her this fall in two-year-old 
stakes, and next fall in three-year-old 
stakes, if she has no further bad luck. 

So Lo, by Solon Grattan, is another very 
fast two-year-old, probably the fastest 
trotter of his age in Selma: Grattan 
Chief, by Grattan, dam by Egbert, is a 
large, stylish, fine-looking colt, and is 
moving well, and will undoubtedly be fast, 
but, like all the others, he has suffered 
from the influenza, which has been a great 
setback to him. He is owned by one of 
our subscribers, Dr. Muench, of Washing- 
ton, Mo. 

Mr. Nickell calls his stable the “All 
Grattan” stable, and we do not believe 
that there can be found anywhere a fam- 
ily of colts sounder, with cleaner limbs 
and better trotting action, and with more 
general good qualities than are to be 
found in the colts and fillies at the Grat- 
tan stock farm. 

Solon Grattan, 2:11%, formerly Solon 
Brandt, is looking well. He lost form last 
season, but Mr. Nickell hopes that ‘‘Rich- 
ard will be himself again” under his care- 
ful tutelage the coming season. He has a 
full sister in the hands of Mr. Nickell 
that promises to be as fast as Solon. Mr. 
Wilson is first assistant to Mr. Nickell 
and is a very capable and painstaking 
trainer. 

Mr. Robert H. Shockency has perhaps a 
stable of as promising green pacers as 
the country affords. He has Aileen, 2:07%, 
by Gazette, 2:074; Laura McCord, by Ga- 
zette has shown him a mile in 2:15. He 
has a bay mare by Gazette that has been 
a mile in 2:20. He has two other bay mares 
by Gazette that have shown him 2:25. He 
has a chestnut gelding and Lady Memnon, 
a black mare, both owned by J. K. New- 
man, of New Orleans, that have shown 
him 2:30 or better; a brown filly owned by 
O, M. Cawthorn, of Selma, that has been 
a mile in 2:30, a brown mare owned by 
R. M. Nelson, of Selma, that is a promis- 
ing trotter, a promising bay mare, pacer, 
owned by A. H. Rice, Oktoc, Miss., and 
last but not least, Mary Anna, b. m., by 
Lucky Jack, owned by J. K. Westfalt, 
of Louisville, Ky., that paced the day 
before our arrival in 2:13, and was timed 
by several. This is a very promising green 
pacer, has had only about four months’ 
work, is a tough, wiry mare of undoubted 
endurance and good headed, and grand 
circuit entries must look out for Mary 
Anna in the green pacing classes, for Mr. 
Shockency expects to have her entered 
largely. 

Capt. W. P. Hardy, of Selma, has a few 
good ones at the track, among them Boro, 
by Boreal, the sire of the celebrated 
Boralma, 2:08, his dam by Dr. Herr, full 
sister to Joe Davis. Here is a wonderfully 
fine colt, stylish, splendid action, and will 
yet be heard from. Capt. Hardy also has 
Sky Pointer, ch. g., 4 years old, by Sky 
Pointer, brother to Star Pointer, dam by 
Brown Hal. He is a good one. He has 
also John Patterson, b. g., 5 years, trial 
2:21, by a son of Phallas, dam by a son 
of Onward. 





L. E. CLEMENT’S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Surpol, by 
Electricity, dam Sallie Benton, 24 dam 
Sontag Mohawk, dam of eight, was the 
first trotter to trot in 2:10 in 1899. It is 
seldom that any one who starts out to 
campaign a string of harness horses se- 
cures a 2:10 trotter. Messrs. Alexander 
and Renshaw started Kentucky Union in 
her three-year-old form, and she has a 
record of 2:07%. Mr. Alexander did not 
live to see the second one enter the 2:10 
list, but Surpol, 2:10, belongs to Mr. Ren- 
shaw and Mrs. Alexander. They own 
some eight or nine standard mares that 
will be bred to him, at their home at Tip- 
ton, Mo. This is so far as I know the first 
2:10 stallion ever kept for service in Mis- 
souri. Mr. Renshaw has had offers that 
few would refuse, to let Surpol go to 
Rushville, Ind., but prefers to use him 
himself, and give his neighbors an opper- 
tunity to use a horse of his reputation, 
breeding and speed. 

August 10th, 1897, a little brown horse 
started at Mexico, Mo., in 2:40 class, and 
won the first heat in 2:24%; the second was 
a dead heat in 2:23% with Alvin R. The 
horse was by President Red, son of Pres- 
ident Wilkes. The dam of President Red 
was by Red Wilkes, and the dam of the 
horse that started as S. P. was by the 
thoroughbred horse Priam, second dam a 
little pony mare that paced and was 
hipped. One of her colts by a Norman 
stallion took a record of 2:35 pacing. 8. P. 
has been driven fast in races, but has 
never reduced his record. Last week he 
was sold to parties at Atlantic City, N. J. 
The reported sale price was $800. I am 
authorized to say that the price pafd took 
four figures to express it. 

Several have asked me what is the his- 
tory of the bay stallion Prodigal 2680. 
This horse was bred by R. P. Pepper at 
Frankfort, Ky., and was taken to Mem- 
phis, Mo., where he was purchased by B. 
F. Holway and brought to Sedalia, Mo. 
His first standard performer was Onward 
Boy (p.), with a record of 2:24% in a win- 
ning race at Memphis, Mo., in 2:50 class 
July 2ist, 1893. 

Onward Boy, 2:24%, is the sire of Dr. 
Flyer, 2:174, that was somewhat sensa- 
tional in 1900. Prodigal 2680 is the sire of 
Aldant, 2:26%4, now in Europe. His dam 
was Zingara, by Almont Rattler. She is 
also the dam of Zebu, 2:29%, by Regent, 
another son of Onward. 

Bonnie Bells, 2:19%, and Romant, 2:25, 
are also by Prodigal. The latter was out. 
of Lorelle, by Almont Rattler. Lorelle 
trotted some good races in her colt form. 
Mishap, by Prodigal 2680, is the dam of 
Kono, 2:24%, by Konantz, son of Lyle 
Wilkes. 

* Mambrino, Jr., asked me several weeks 
ago why I did not name Konantz among 
the Wilkes sires of Missouri. I had an 
impression that Konantz was in Okla- 
homa and not in Missouri. He is the sire 
of four trotters and adds the pacer Kono 
in 1900. Prodigal 2680 will be seventeen 
years of age this spring, came to Missouri 
as a colt and has sired one standard trot- 





ter and four pace: 
sire, and one daughter that has 
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WHEELS 
“= FARM WAGONS 


ted, any width of 
. te fit any axle. 
blacksmith’s bills to pay. 
No tires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low steel wheels with wide 
tires at low price. Our catalogue 
tells you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, Ill. 








Sam Mentzer of Green Ridge, Mo., has 
used the horse, and considers his colts 
among the most salable he has ever bred, 
and'is now using a son of Prodigal ex- 
clusfvely on his own mares. 

When Sam Fuller and Ras Eckers were 
at the kite track, talk was wild about a 
phenomenally fast filly that they had 
found. Every one was asking about the 
Monitor filly that Eckers was driving a 
2:00 minute gait. The next thing I heard 
was that the mare had stepped on herself 
and cut a tendon of the front leg clear to 
the bone. About that time I saw the mare 
and I thought the talk that ex-State Vet- 
erinarian Dr. T. M. White that he would 
save her for the brood mare ranks, was a 
fairy story, that she was a hopeless crip- 
ple, and almost or quite useless, but I 
saw her later when she had raised a colt 
from Elliston, then I lost sight of her. 
While at the sale of Monsees & Sons at 
Smithton March 5th, 1901, I met Mr. M. 8. 
Durrill of the Fairview Stock Farm, Se- 
dalia, Mo., and after telling me he had 
renewed his subscription to the RURAL 
WORLD sending in a new name, he said: 
Do you know I think I have one of the 
greatest brood mares living. I have Cas- 
sie, by Monitor, and two colts from her 
by Elliston, and one by Woodsprite, son 
of Nutwood. Cassie’s ability to pace a 
two-minute gait is not doubted by any 
one who knows Ras Eckers and has ever 
talked with him about the mare. Here 
we have phenomenal speed, only devel- 
oped enough to show that she had it. Sired 
by a horse that was developed, and in the 
hands of a progressive horseman and 
trainer, could easily have taken a record 
better than 2:20. 

Monitor was by a son of Belmont and 
out of one of the best Morgan mares ever 
produced in Missouri. The Colman Stock 
Farm, one of the successful breeding 
ventures in Missouri, must trace their suc- 
cess to the use of Monitor at the head of 
their stud. Monitor Prince, a son of Mon- 
itor, sired Monocrat, the best developed 
trotter ever bred at the farm, and Mon- 
nut, the pacing race horse of Missouri 
that has not yet lost a race, was out of 
one of his daughters. Monitor Prince 
was a developed sire, but he did not, like 
his half sister, have phenomenal speed. 
Mr. Burrill may be right. I see no reason 
why Cassie should not be a phenomenal 
brood mare. Elliston is strongly bred in 
Hambletonian and Mambrino Chief blood, 
has one in the list, and will soon have 
more. His dam has a record each mile in 
standard time in two-mile heat races. He 
has two brothers and a sister in the list, 
and his dam has two sons that are sires. 
Of the other colt we can truly say he was 
sired by one of the very best bred horses 
recorded in ‘‘The American Trotting Reg- 
ister.”’ 

The colts of Woodsprite inherit speed 
as pronounced as the colts of any horse in 
the world. His sire, Nutwood, holds the 
front place, being credited with more 
standard performers than any horse, liv- 
ing or dead. His daughters have pro- 
duced more by eight animals than the 
daughters of any horse that has ever 
lived. Hambletonian, the only horse that 
surpasses him as a sire of sires, leads by 
only 20, and can not hold the lead more 
than four years longer. I should like to 
see these colts in good hands, ready to 
start at the new State Fair and ready to 
try titles in 193 with the best the world 
can produce. 

The dam of Riley B., 2:06%, has been 
booked for 1901 to Walnut Boy, sire of 
Gyp Walnut, 2:08%. The prospective foal 
should be entered in every futurity to 
which it is eligible and can start, and the 
colt can be developed to win either the 
pacing or trotting contingent as the own- 
ers Pat Liston of Rich Hill and W. F. Er- 
vin (the man who has made Riley B. the 
racing machine he has shown himself to 
be), may elect. 

The only trouble with Hawley of the 
Kentucky Stock Farm, and General B. F. 
Tracy of New York is that they think all 
breeders are trying to breed the American 
trotting horse, and are failing, because 
more than half the colts pace. I was on 
the farm of Wm. H. Cotton, who bred and 
developed Redmon C. and most of his 
progeny, now in the list of pacers. I saw 
Blonda Redwood, 2:11%, four years pacing 
in hopples, trot by a gang of colts run- 
ning in the pasture. 

Mr. O. Spencer has three colts by Grat- 

tan, 2:13, dam Mollie Hicks, by Prompter, 
son of Blue Bull, all were natural trot- 
ters. O’Grattan, the only one without a 
record, was paced last season in hopples 
and was driven ten days on the Rich Hill 
track by Mr. Spencer’s son Homer, and 
trotted a mile in 2:28. Some time he will 
probably be out as a pacer. There are few 
colts bred to-day that may not be devel- 
oped at either gait. 
The Moore Bros. of Clinton, Mo., will 
breed a pair of sisters by Walnut Boy to 
Cambrist, son of Wonder, by Blue Bull, 
and possibly others. Cambrist, whose card 
appears elsewhere, is‘ probably the very 
best bred horse descended in the male 
line from Blue Bull 70, and is certain to 
make a great showing and should have as 
good a class of mares as any horse in Mis- 
souri. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I have just 
purchased a roan stallion from H. E. 
Bowen, of Farber, Mo., sired by Geo. 
Tucker, sire of Dan Tucker, P. 2:22%, dam 
by Charles Caffery, 1043, sire of Kate Caf- 
fue, 2:25%; Robby P., 2:28, etc. Second dam 
Lizzie by Scotts Hiatoga, 498, sire of six 
in 2:30 list. Lizzie, the grand dam of this 
horse, has shown trials better than 2:30. 
sire, Geo. Tucker, is a standard son 
of Charles Caffery, while his dam is by 
same horse, ng McCormic inbred to 
that prominentWestern sire, Geo. Tucker 
sired the dam of Fred P, one year a9 
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HORSE NOTES FROM ILLINOIS, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In looking 
over the horse news in the RURAL 
WORLD of last week I find that Mr. L. E. 
Clement says that Norman Medium was a 
large white horse. He was a dark gray 
and, in good flesh, would weigh 1,075, and 
a trotter the first time he was hitched, 
with good style and good disposition. 
Charles Waters of Minneapolis, Kan., 
bought him in Kentucky, and brought 
him to me to break and train that sum- 
mer, and the first time I harnessed him 
and teamed him around, I knew he was a 
trotter sure. Norman Medium died at 
Abilene, Kan., I believe, in 1888. I had not 
handled him for a year or so, but when 
I went in his stall after he was taken 
sick, he looked at me with a human intel- 
ligence and nickered. I am glad to hear 
that his blood goes marching on. Kansas 
lost a great horse when Norman Medium 
died. 

There was a pretty good four-year-old 
in Kansas at that time that I expected to 
hear from through speedy sons and daugh- 
ters, but have not so far. I refer to In- 
vincible, owned by Mr. Matt Wilcox of 
Concordia, Kan. Invincible was a very 
large, awkward colt and entered in the 
races at Abilene, Kan., and it was not ex- 
pected there would be very much to con- 
tend with, but a day before the races 
Charley Thomson dropped in with Con- 
ductor, the Illinois colt that had been 
winning the coin in all his Traces, and 
wore the belt for western four-year-olds 
at that time. Well, the race came off, and 
it proved a surprise to the Conductor par- 
ties, as I won with Invincible in three 
straight heats, and I think he has never 
lowered his mark of 2:22 that he got at 
that time. 

I like to read L. E. Clement’s horse gos- 
sip, and if he runs across any speedy In- 
vincibles, I hope he will write them up. I 
have some good colts by All-in-All, a son 
of Allerton; some by Sonticus, a son of 
Belmont. This horse Sonticus is twelve 
years old, had a mark of 2:26 for years. 
Last fall, at Galesburg, I reduced his rec- 
ord to 2:17, and lame a little at that. This 
shows how game he was. Now, Mr. Editor, 
I am not used to writing much and do not 
wish to inflict more on your readers. I 
will say, however, that I have good Jersey 
cows, blooded Poland-Chinas and fat Buff 
Cochins, and that the RURAL WORLD Is 
a welcome guest every week. 
Champaign, Ill. Cc. TERBUSH. 


THE NEW YEAR BOOK. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Year 
Book, Vol. 16, of the American Trotting 
Register Association, is now ready for de- 
livery, containing the performances and 
credits of all trotting and pacing races for 
the year 1900, i. e.: It contains summaries 
of trotting and pacing for 1900: List of 
slow performers for 1900, alphabetical list 
of 2:30 trotters in harness, alphabetical list 
of 2:25 pacers in harness, table of 2:30 trot- 
ters prior to 1900, table of 2:25 pacers prior 
to 1900, table of 2:10 trotters, table of 2:10 
pacers, great table of 2:30 trotters and 2:25 
pacers under their sires, great table of 
brood mares, table of champion trotters, 
table of fastest records, table of rejected 
records, index to places of trotting and 
pacing, index to trotting and pacing, mis- 
cellaneous information. 

Both the National Trotting Association 
and the American Trotting Association 
have discontinued the practice of fur- 
nishing the Year Book to their members. 
This association will futnish the work, 
postpaid, upon receipt of $4.00, which 
must accompany the order. No progres- 
sive and up-to-date association can afford 
to be without this great work. Address 

J. K. STEINER, 

355 Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Il, 





TRAINING THE YOUNGSTERS. 





Ed Benyon’s story about the methods 
he employed in training Fereno and his 
other fast youngsters, that was printed 
in this department recently, started me 
to thinking about the training of other 
futurity winners, and I instantly called to 
mind no less than three other winners of 
the big Kentucky event that were trained 
and driven by drivers of the old school, 
who are opposed to the brush system of 
training trotters, writes Yarrum in 
“Horse Review.’”’ Benyon is a pupil of 
Hickok’s, and their methods are very 
much alike. When the late W. H. Craw- 
ford sent Thorne to Hickok as a two-year- 
old in 189%, she was turned over to Benyon 
who was Hickok’s assistant at that time. 
The filly had been broken as a yearling 
and had been running out all winter 
when Benyon took hold of her. Mr. Craw- 
ford followed the horses that season, and 
after Benyon had exercised the filly a 
few times on a jog Crawford told him he 
would like to have her started up to see 
whether she was any good or not. Ben- 
yon remonstrated with him, and said she 
was not ready to start up, but Crawford 
would not listen and said that he had 
got tired of having horses trained a whole 
Season to get them in condition before 
finding out whether they were any good or 
not, so he ordered Benyon to take her out 
and not only start her along, but drive 
her a mile up as fast as she could go. 
She turned the course in 2:28, and every 
one who saw the performance and was 
familiar with the circumstances thought 
it would ruin her, but a rest and good 
care brought her around all right. Dur- 
ing the balance of the season Benyon re- 
peated her miles up every week and she 
learned to trot in about 2:27 before fall. 
She was never strung to her limit in these 
miles, and was never brushed except 
through the last quarter. It is needless 
to say that Hickok continued her train- 
ing along the same lines the next year, 
when he won the Futurity with her. 
Peter V. Johnston, the man who de- 
veloped Peter the Great and won the Ken- 
tucky Furutity with him, is another train- 
er of the old school who does not believe 
in the brush system, and Peter was made 
by the mile upon mile system. Mr. John- 
ston brushed Peter more than Thorne was 
brushed, but always at the end of his 
miles and did not work him at all accord- 
ing to the Palo Alto brush system. An- 
other Futurity winned that was not 
trained by the brush system was Rose 
Croix. McHenry worked her miles up 
right from the start. . She was a natural 
pacer and he never would have tried to 
make her trot if she had not been entered 
in the Futurity. In order to start her 
to trotting he was forced to put the 
hopples on her a few times, and when he 
once got her going and turned her over 
to the boys in charge of the horses left 
at home, he instructed them not to brush 
her, but to repeat her miles up and let 
her step along at the finish. That makes 
four Futurity winners—Peter the Great, 
Thorne, Rose Croix and Fereno—that were 
developed by trainers of the old school 
or by their methods. 
Scott McCoy says that when a colt gets 
too much brush work he gets “speed 





a chance to rush and trot his head off in 
a half mile. Contralto, 2:10, was de- 
veloped by the mile upon mile system and 
was never brushed except at the finish of 
these miles. During all ner victorious 
campaign this year she was never brushed 
a quarter at full speed, and never stepped 
a mile better than 2:35 between her races 
until she got to Lexington. Now just com- 
pare the colts mentioned, keeping in mind 
their manners and race horse qualities, 
with the hundreds of extremely fast pro- 
ducts of the brush system that you can 
call to mind. I can put my finger on 
many of the latter sort that can trot 
holes in the air and yet are not able 
to earn their keep. I do not attempt to 
condemn the brush system entirely, but 
observation has convinced me that many 
trainers carry that system too far, and 
that too much brush work makes quitters, 
pullers and bad actors out of hundreds of 
good horses—Boralma, for instance—that 
were schooled by the brush system, but 
in all such cases the trainer knew when to 
stop. Mr. Ryan, the trainer who brought 
out Boralma, told me that he brushed 
that horse as a two-year-old until he 
could show a 2:20 gait, before he com- 
menced repeating him miles up. That sys- 
tem was successful in his case, and he 
might have thrived under more of it, 
but if Ryan had not switched to the other 
system at the right time the colt would 
undoubtedly have been spoiled. 


JACKS AND JENNETS—Any person in 
need of a fine jack or jennet should write 
Chas. Hill, Mexico, Mo. Notice his card 
on this page. You can depend upon it 
that the stock will be as represented. 


J. R. Baldridge, Emerson, Marion Co., 
be rtes that he wishes to farm a 
heavy draft stallion as his has died. 


IS ALL RIGHT FOR SPLINTS. 


I used Gombault’s Caustic Balsam on a 
horse last spring for splint, and it proved 
all right. WM. RENTECKE. 
Vonn, Ill. 


H. H. Hamer, Vermont, IIl. 

Dear Sir: Last spring I sent to you 
for one bottle of your Sure Cure for a wart 
on my mule. I used only one-half of the 
bottle and cured it sound and well, and it 
has never returned. I can say it is the 
best remedy I have ever seen. 

Friar’s Point, Miss. T. F. LOGAN. 


CHAS. DARLING, 


A standard bred horse, No. 25965, will stand this 
season in Cape Girardeau County, Mo., at N. M. 
Davis’ farm, one mile east of Fruitland, Mo. 


WANTED TO SELL OR TRADE 


A first class Saddle Stallion. Horse is young, sound 
and all right; will sell for cash or trade for Per- 
cheron Stallion of equal merit. For pedigree or 
otner information, address, 

LIMERICK & SHEPHERD, Columbia, Mo, 


CAMBRIST 12287, 


By Wonder, 


Son of Blue Bull. 


The only Blue Bull horse in Missouri 
and possibly the best bred horse 
descended in the male line from Blue 
Bull 75. A trotter himself and_a sire 
of trotters. Write for tabulated pedi- 
ree, terms, etc., to 

AMES HOLLISTER, Rockville, Mo. 


Redwood Redmon, 


Five years old; record, 2.18%; sire of Blonda Red- 
wood (4) 2.11: Woodshine (3), trial] 2.19, will make 
the season of 1901 at Rich Hill, Mo. Address 


W. H. COTTON, Owner. 


ED. F. JOLIDON, 
ELVASTON, HANOOOK 00O., ILL. 
IMPORTER OF 


Percheron Horses. 
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The “New Era’ Wago 
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OUR 10 DAYS’ F 


of selling vehicles of every description, at factor: 
friends of thiskind. Youdon’t have to buy “aio 
We let you use the vehicle for 10 days before 
a better vehicle for less money than an 

- Send for our big, free catalog oF 





ou decide to keep it. And’ we sell 


other manufacturer or dealer in the 
vehicles and harness and think it over. 


Kalamazoo Garriage & Harness Go., Dept. 46, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


If you buy of us 
just once 
We will always 


be friends. 


REE TRIAL PLAN . 
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German Coach and Percherons. 


Three importations in 1900. First of 1901 arrived March2d. At 
the last Illinois state Fair we took 15 prizes out of a possible 16. 
Our buying facilities are unsurpassed, as th 


direct to our place and compare our 


stock and prices with those of other dealers. 
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Germany.  OLTMANNS BROS.,  atsek* 
Pioneer Importers. 
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Third Annual 


AUCTION SALE 


60-STALLIONS AND MARES-60 


March 21, 1901, we hope to reach $50,000. 
and bred in America. I have purchased, imported, bred 
coach horses than any other man livi 


at your price. Our past record will 
revolutionize the imported 
We keep a member of our firm constantly in Europe and know of what we talk when we say 
we can seli you the best ones $500 less than you can buy them in Europer. We have the best 
that brains and money can breed and buy. 
buy and make them profitable. Farmers wearing out your lives milking cows, the horse busi- 
ness will be good for twenty years. Come buy a stallionand make ten times the money with 
one-tenth of the work and investment. Send for catalogue. 


Sale rain or shine, as we have a large tent) ™@ 
“7 provided for bad weather.” 


Greeley is in Delaware County. in northeastern part of Iowa, 40 miles west of Dubuque. 
Le St. P at : soem Hewes cork snd a Reolde hed St. Paul. 

miles m jaware on the main line of the I. C. , Tuan m Chic: through Du 

to BiouxCity. We are 3 miles from Oneida on the — 4 oan ae 

Dubuque to Oelwein, Des Moines and Kansas City, and also to 8t. Paul. 

distance should -ome a couple of days before the sale. Address 


A. B. HOLBERT, Manager, 


Greeley, Delaware County, lowa. 


on the C..M. & 8t. P. Ry., running 
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Our system mea: 


Percherons, Belgians, Shires, Clydes, German and French Coachers, 
Clevelands, Hackneys, Trotters and Jacks. 


co. GREELEY, IOWA, ~~» 
Thursday, March 21, 1901. 


Our second annual sale of March, 1900, brought $8,450. Third annual sale tobe held 
We will offer the best that can be bought in Europe 


and sold more pedigreed draft and 
y. 
100,000 mark hence the good ones 


porters and deaJers come to our sale. 
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lions. 10 years old, good and sure breeders, for sale 
ata bargain. Correspondence solicited, vaston 
is on the Wabash R. R., is the second station east 
of Keokuk, Iowa, and 40 miles north of Quincy, lll 


LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM’S 











FOR BARREN MARES. 


LYFORD'’S IMPREGNATORS AND DILATORS. 


Book on Barren Mares and Sterility Stallions, $1.00 
Cc. C. LYFORD, Minneapolis, Minn. 









THOROUGHPIN, SPAVIN and RINGBONE 


refunded; 


the whol 
tertintoniais. "Bold A KR 
H. H. HAMER, Vermont, Ill. 





IMPORTER OF 


BAY HORSES. 
A fine selection of stallions on hand from 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN. 


FOR SALE 





1 


to5 years old, 1434 to 16 hands high. 
Re M. JOHNSON, Bolivar, Polk Co., Mo. 





VALLEY VIEW JACK FARM. 
Mammoth Jacks and Jennets for 


A. L. ESHBAUGH. 
Festus, Jeff. Co., Mo. 
35 miles south of St. Louis. 


Look at that Leg! 


ER’S SURE CURE or 
Cured with BAME®’ Poll Evil, 


ARTHUR STERICKER 


HACKNEY and CLEVELAND 


3 } yonse 
old up for sale at very reasonable prices. Write to 


Black Jacks Kentucky and Tennessee breed, 2 


"gale, from 15 to 16 hands high, address 





Absorbs Any Soft Bunch. 
If afflicted send $1.00 for a bottle. 
Describe your case fully, and any 
special directions needed will be 
sent free. Address the Mfgr., 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
SPRINGFIELD, 





LONE RETREAT STOCK FARM. 


23 payne JACES, bik., 
one 


to7 +5 15 to 
to 1280 10jennets, 14 to 
15%, bik. Two saddlers and 
trotter. 


All stock sound. All stock 
guaran . Cash deal. Priced 
Tight. Allregistered, 

Reference, Commercial Bank: 
Lawson. 


Stallions. 
: e 





Great Stud of High-Class Stallions. 


We made three importations in 1900 of the German Coach Stallions 
and one of Black Percherons and Belgians, and now have two importa- 
tions o‘ German Coach and Black Percherons on the way. We have more 
high class German Coach Stallions than all others combined. Our im- 


portation of Black Percherons is of the highest t; ; everyone will weigh 
when matured 2.000 t» 2.400 pounds. We also handle la: ts trotting bred 
We have imported more stallions since 1892 t! 


tour Railways, also on the main line of the Wabash from 8t. Loui 
to Toledo. J.CROUCH & SON, Props., Lafayette, ind. 








WINCHESTER 


FACTORY LOADED SHOTCUN SHELLS 


No black powder 


in uniformity and strong shooting -q 


Get the genuine. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 





“NEW RIVAL” 


with the ‘‘NEW RIVAL” 
Sure fire and waterproof. 


shells on the market com 
ities. 





If you suffer from rheumatism, neuralgia, lameness in bac! 
neck or joints you can get quick relief 


Better than plasters as it is 
not 


FOR YOUR 
kill a A curb or 
bruises and 


dealers Ny. Family 
= srepared by Dr. 


Hi 
foot rot in 


y using 


AN’S LINIMENT. 


etrating, so severe rubbing is 

S curative, 

ORSE.—Nothing can equal it for curing a sore tendon, to 
splint, or to absorb an enlargement. Cures cuts, kicks, 
attle and Sheep. Every bottle is d, Sold by druggi 

25 cents. Horse size 50 cents and $1.00. nT 

ARL 8S. SLOAN, Boston, Mass. 


necessary and is wonderfull 
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free. 
CHICAGO, IL 





TWO EXTRA GOOD JACKS FOR SALE! 














16 hands high, heavy bone, well broken, prompt sure performers, sure foal getters and the best o 
breeders, 6and 7 years old. Colts to show. None better, a splendid 16 hand stallion, sired by 
Ashland Wilkes, whose dam is sired by the sireof Joe Pacheon, a splendid breeder. Also so good 
Jennets, Stock shall be as represented. CH4S8S. HILL, MEXICO, MISSOURI. 

D. R. THOMAS, Monett, Mo. Young, quick and sure. Addres, 

of Horses and Jacks. Shorthorn Cattle 7 : s 
Poland-China Hogs, Barred P. R. Chickens an FINE JACK Bn, Gave Sanh I, 
Bronze Turkeys. and young stock for sale. 
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TRACELESS HARNESS 


(LATEST AND BEST) 
Write for circulars and prices 


crazy,” that is, he is always looking for 1% F. BAMER & CO., Burnt Hi N.Y. 
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THO UGHBRED PERCHERON STAL- , lowest 
FON AND MARES, BEACE. py ey dw 
Three aged and 3 young mares; 1 aged and two 4 dana ar aes 
and one 5-yr-old stallions. J ‘A. J., 0. C., all mAs. ( ; Ola? a 
ages. Will sell cheap. H.V.P. , Aberdeen, Mo. st St., t. Loui is. 
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HOMELY ADVICE. 


Try to spread de gladness, 
‘Tain’ no use to stow 
Other people’s badness— 

Folks is folks, you know. 


Jes’ be kind an’ lovin’ 
To'ds yo’ fellow-man; 
Dinner’s in de oven, 
An’ de gravy’s in de pan. 


Don't you stop to listen 

To a scan’lous tone, 
"Cause you might be missin’ 
Bus'ness of yoh own. 


Don't cloud hours dat’s sunny 
Wit’ She says, says she, 
“Roast de turkey, honey, 
d eighbors be.’ 
aoe eiscotes. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A VILLAGE RENDBEZVOUS. 





In the city many a place of seemingly 
hafmless amusement proves to be but a 
gilded highway to a ruined life. The 
young only think of a “gay time,”’ and not 
of the aftermath; and parents repose full 
trust because it is ‘“‘my child,” and think 
this sufficient protection. Alas, for our 
vanity! Perhaps such o’er confiding trust 
in “my child’ was the indirect cause of 
that sickeningly sad paragraph in a recent 
St. Louis daily which stated that a girl 
seventeen years old was picked out of a 
gutter drunk, and her face so mud be- 
daubed that it had to be washed before 
the ones rescuing her could tell whether 
she was white or black. Her dress, man- 
ner and speech betokened that she be- 
longed to a family of culture. She was 
taken to the city hospital where she was 
treated for intoxication. She refused to 
give her name and address; but to get out 
she was told that they must be given. 
The hospital authorities feel sure that 
fictitious ones were given to veil the 
shame that would come to her family were 
her identity disclosed. This young woman 
was seeking fun and found shame. The 
place where the wine cup enticed may not 
have been known to her parents. 

In our village it is very different. Places 
where intoxicants are sold are tabooed by 


over. ‘Oh, mammy, mammy,’ he'd say; ‘I 
‘can’t get to hear the pretty music no 
more; never, no more; an’ see the nice 
man what put his hand on my head. Oh! 
mammy!’ 

“Then hot weather came an’ it seemed 
as if he didn’t care much for anything. 
He'd lay on the grass "longside his dog, 
an’ one day I heerd him a tellin’ Rover 
all "bout Sunday School. He said: ‘Dog- 
gie, I can’t go there no more, never, no 
more.’ "’ 

The boy woke. He was very weak. He 
swallowed a few drops of cordial. His 
father came in and went to him and said: 
“So, dad's boy’s better?’ A faint smile 
came on the little face. The brown eyes 
had a pleading, wistful look that went to 
my heart. The mother said: “I think he 
wants to hear what the preacher told him 


at Sunday School ‘bout Jesus wantin’ 
little ones to come to Him.” 
Softly, tenderly, I told the “old story,” 


how Christ our Savior was born in a 
stable; how he suffered with cold and 
hunger; how the people he came to save 
would have none of him; because he was 
poor and lowly; how he loved little chil- 
dren and said: ‘“‘Let them come unto me 
bers forbid them not;’’ how he loves them 
~ much that He sends His angels for 
them to bring children to Him in His 
beautiful home in heaven. 

A faint whisper: ‘‘He won't care—'bout 
the clothes?” 

“Only love you more, darling,” Fsaid. A 
look of content came over the little face, 
but the breath was getting fainter. The 
father bent over him with haggard eyes, 
while the poor mother knelt at the bed- 
side. The shadows were deepening within 
and without. All was very still, save the 
ticking of a clock and the tapping of a 
wild rose at the open window. Once more 
the beautiful eyes opened, and the boy 
said: “I’m going to the music.”’ 

Jefferson Co., Mo. MARY SHAW. 

This pathetic little story, the writer in- 
forms us, is an incident which is too true. 
Fact is stranger than ficton, we can truly 
say.—Editor. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WASHING MADE EASY. 











Good morning, Mr. Editor. I knock for 
admittance. May I come in? I wish to 
join the Home Circle and tell the sisters 
how I do my washing, so it is not such a 
tedious task. First make a washing 


the best citizens of the village, and the | powder by taking four pounds salsoda, 


leading farmers approximate to it. 
seen among its associates is a reproach. 
Even the suspected ‘“‘drug store” is boy- 
cotted by the recognized worthy people of 
the community. But these facts do not 
wholly save the sons and daughters of our 
villages and rural districts from these 
evils. 

There is a resort in our smaller towns 
and villages where young people congre- 
gate, that too many parents are prone to 
regard with indifference—the village depot. 
The incoming and outgoing trains are the 
attractions that call the youths and maid- 
ens to the depot, and, true, there is a 
strange fascination in them to these lads 
and lasses, as they bringandcarry.tidings 
from and to the great outside world. But 
the depot and its surroundings are public, 
and while those in charge may be of most 
estimable character, yet they feel no re- 
sponsibility as to the deportment of the 
young people that make it their business 
to meet the trains almost daily. The fact 
that it is a public place induces a spirit of 
lawlessness and too many times gross im- 
proprieties are indulged in. Here our 
young girl loses the bloom of maidenly 
modesty and learns to stare brazenly at 
the stranger; to laugh boisterously to at- 
tract attention. The man of free life oft 
lifts his hat and this silly girl is flattered. 
The bold, forward girl becomes more bold 
and forward, and our timid maiden learns 
to think modesty old fashioned. 

Here, too, many a village lad and farm 
youth have whiffed their first cigars. The 
long time loungers around the depot may 
even have their bottle of rum, and our 


} 
| 
| 





boy who went to see the trains and the 
people sees and learns more. Too fre- 
quently the obscene story is the source ° 
of pastime, the ill effects of which who 
can estimate? Let parents recognize the 
danger of such diversion, and accompany 


| 


their sons and daughters on their trips to 


the depot, and with wisdom lead them to 
see that loud, boisterous conduct in any 
public place, betokens bad brooding and 
will eventually tarnish one’s . 

MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 
Caldwell Co., Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE LITTLE KID THAT WASN'T 
TONY. 





A message from a neighbor stated that 
her boy was very sick, and requested me 
to come to her home. 
A young woman came to the door.. 


To be | three pounds borax and four ounces muri- 


ate of ammonia. Pound the borax and 
soda fine and then mix all together. Keep 
in a covered dish, can or box. This amount 
will do 16 or 18 ordinary washings. Put 
the boiler on the stove with plenty of 
water to cover the clothes. Put in two 
large spoonfuls of the powder to each 
bucket of water. Shave in two-thirds or 
one bar of soap according to size of bar 
and amount of clothes. Put the clothes in 
while the water is cold, cover and let 
them come to a boil, stirring and punch- 
ing often, always keeping plenty of 
water on them. After letting them boil 
about five minutes take them out, “suds,” 


| rinse, blue and hang out to dry. 


Then put a bucket of cold water in the 
boiler, another spoonful of the powder, a 
little more soap and put in more clothes. 
Treat them the same as before, and I as- 
sure you they will come out white and 
clean and need very little rubbing. I wash 
my colored clothes the same way. Be sure 
to keep plenty of water in boiler. Please 
try and report. 

As I live in beautiful, sunny, southern 
California, I would be pleased to write 
about this country if the editor is willing. 
I should also like very much to hear from 
some of the sisters on physical culture, 
hygiene, diet, etc., as I am very much 
interested along this line. 

MRS. WHEELOCK. 

Santa Barbara Co., Cal. 


COURTESY PAYS. 


Mr. John Boyd for many years was the 
special representative in Washington of 
the late Collis P. Huntington, the railroad 
magnate. To a Washington reporter he 
recently told the story of his introduction 
to Mr. Huntington as follows: 

“I was fixed for life by simply doing 
an act of kindness for a stranger. Many 
a time I have thanked my lucky stars that 
I was courteous and obliging on petit oc- 
casion. 

“I came here from Pella, Iowa, and was 
one of the doorkeepers of the House of 
Representatives in the 70s. One afternoon 
a very large, fine-looking gentleman came 
to the main door and asked one of the 
doorkeepers if he could find Senator Sar- 
gent of California. The doorkeeper 
brusquely replied that he might be found 
at the other end of the capitol building. 


I started at once. The visitor said that he had been un- 
I able to find Senator Sargent at the sen- 


asked her what was the matter with her ate end of the capitol; but the doorkeeper 
| refused to look for him. 


little boy. 
“It’s heart disease. 


can’t live over the day.’’ Crying out, ‘‘Oh! 


my boy is going to die; my boy is-going was saying. 
| be a business man from California, 


to die.”’ 
I went to the bed, and found there such 


The doctor says he | 


a pretty boy. He looked at me with the | 


most beautiful eyes I have ever seen. It 
was plain that he was failing fast. Where 
does Bennie hurt? I asked, kissing him. 

A small, sun-browned hand went wearily 
to his head. ‘It’s so hot all the time,” 
he said. 

I wrung a cloth out of cold water and 
put it on his forehead. It soothed him for 
he dropped into a doze. It seemed to 
comfort the poor mother to tell me her 
troubles. 

“Bennie’s been weakly since the hot 
weather, but we didn’t think much was 
the matter. Poor folks’ kids have to rough 
it a bit,” she said wiping her eyes. ““What 
broke him right down, though, was some 
boys takin’ him to Sunday School one 
Sunday. He was that wild ’bout it when 
he got home, seemed as if he couldn’t 
stop talkin’ "bout the music, an’ singin’, 
an’ such a nice man that told ’bout the 
Lord a lovin’ little children and wantin’ 
‘em to come to him, an’ not be ‘fraid 
like. 

“Park’s boys said they’d take him the 
next Sunday. An’ the boy couldn’t hardly 
wait for Sunday to come. Hiram ‘lowed 
if crops turned off good he’d get some 
new clothes and we'd take Bennie our- 
selves. ‘It will kinder feel like old times, 
when we was back home,’ he said. 

“But I’m ’fraid he’ll never go to meetin’ 
now,” and she sobbed piteously. ‘“Why 
‘em kids come by but they wouldn’t let 
Bennie go ‘long on ’count of his clothes, 
they wasn’t tony enough. I never saw a 
boy cry like he did. Seemed as if he 
couldn’t stop himself, an’ he’d shake all 








Has been used for over sixty years 

by millions of mothers for their 

Low's children while teeth- 

ing with perfect suc- 

cess. It soothes the eel 
softens the gums, 


rh Sold by in every of the 
world. sure and ask for “‘Mrs. W: "s Sooth- 
Gyram and take no other kind. ‘Twenty-five 


“Just then I came out of the House 
and overheard what the large gentleman 
It struck me that he must 
and 
I offered him my chair, telling him that 
Seneator Sargent was a friend of mine, 


,and that if he could be found in the cap- 





itol I would find him. The visitor thanked 
me and took my chair as I departed in 
quest of the senator. 

“It took me about fifteen’ minutes to 
locate him, but I finally found him in a 
committee room with one of ihe repre- 
sentatives from California. When I de- 
scribed the stranger who was seeking him 
he instantly arose, thanked me for my 
efforts, and hastened to the main door 
of the House, while I followed him leis- 
urely. When I reached the door they 
were together and the big man said: ‘I 
have been waiting for you to return. Here 
is my card. Please call on me this even- 
ing at the Arlington Hotel before 8 o’clock. 
I want to see you and make your ac- 
quaintance.’ 

“I promised to call, and after he had 
departed with the senator I looked at 
the card and read thereon the name of 
Collis P. Huntington. I knew him by 
reputation, of course, and I was at the 
Arlington Hotel at 7 o’clock that evening. 
As soon as I entered the room that man 
of business began talking business. He 
wanted to know my salary, and I told him 
that it was $1,200 per annum. He replied: 
‘I will give you $1,800 per annum, and your 
duties will be very light. I want you to 
obtain such information for me as I shall 
require by letter or telegram. You are 
well posted, as I have ascertained, and 
you are perfectly capable. Whenever I 
find a-man who is willing to work and to 
be obliging I want him in my employ- 
ment, because such men are exceedingly 
rare.’ 

“I accepted the position at once, and 
I went to bed a very proud as well as a 
very happy man. From that day until 
the day of his death Collis P. Huntington 
was my warm friend, and I was devoted 


to him. He was always kind and consider- 
ste not only with me, but with all who 








oe confidence, and every one who 
oe ver been employed by him will mourn 
| the toon of a friend.’’ 


HEADACHES JES' FORE SCHOOL. 


I guess my health is gettin’ poor, 
Er someup’n er the kin’, 

Fer every mornin’, jist as sure 
(Bspechully if it’s fine), 

I git sich offul shootin’ pains 
"At ma says: “It’s jes’ cru’l 

Ter make ‘at poor boy study with 
Sech headaches jes’ ‘fore school.” 


Ma thinks my mind is breakin’ down 
From learnin’ of so much, 

She puts wet towels on my head, 
An’ chopped up ice an’ such 

An’ tries ter get me off ter bed, 
But pa says he’s no fool, 

He thinks birch oil’s the only stuff 
Fer headaches jes’ 'fore school. 


An’ teacher, too, don’t symp’ thize, 
"Ith boys wots feelin’ bad, 

Fer, soon’s she sees mopin’ in, 
She says: ‘Now, ain't ‘at sad 

Ter make them sufferin’ children work! 
Young man, set on ‘at stool 

An’ do them sums.”’ Huh, she makes fun 
Of headaches jes’ 'fore school. 


‘Tis kind’r funny, though, how soon 
I'm over bein’ sick, 

An’ me an’ Jim (Jim, he gits cramps), 
We sneak off down t’ the crick 

An’ go in swimmin’. Gee! We got 
A bully divin’ pool, 

An’ spring board. Gosh! you bet they cure 
Them headaches jes’ ‘fore school. 


An’ fishin’, too. We got a raft 
An’ dandy hooks and lines; 

Ketch bullheads, lots—an’ sunfish. Say! 
Down underneath them pines. 

They bite like thunder! Settin’ there. 
Feet swashin’, nice an’ cool, 

Pains, nothin’! Say, d’you ever git 
Them headaches jes’ ’fore school? 

—Maurice Clifford Johnson in Chicago 
Chronicle. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
VIEWS OF A FARM WIFE. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Mrs. Mary 
Anderson’s letter is good. I think all girls 
should know how to sew; also to learn to 
finish a garment by working the button 
holes and sewing on the buttons or hooks 
and eyes, so as not to be walking pin- 
cushions as are some girls and women, 
too, whom I know. I also believe that to 
know how to cook well is another ac- 
complishment girls should learn. No moth- 
er should try to rear a daughter and feel 
satisfied until that daughter can cook 
well and economically; for is it not in the 
kitchen where a housekeeper must know 
how to save? I have experienced this; I 
knew how to sew from hemming a towel 
to fitting and making a dress or jacket, 
because mother could not sew; but as to 
cooking, I did not know anything about 
it. I had to take my first lesson in cook- 
ing after I was married, and just because 
when at home mother did the cooking and 
I the sewing. I started to sewing as soon 
as I could thread a _ needle; but 
when asked to see how this or that was 
cooked, I thought I had plenty of time to 
learn and asked to be let finish the sew- 
ing on hand, and some other day I would 
help to cook. 
After starting housekeeping I put my 
mind down to learn, and with the aid and 
encouragement of my husband, I soon 
learned to get along pretty well. I have 
been keeping house four years, and have 
cooking pretty well under control, and 
hope to learn more. How much easier it 
would have been if I had let mother teach 
me, as she wanted to. I find many helpful 
hints in the RURAL WORLD. I have 
a number of tested recipes which, if the 
editor has space, I will send some time. I 
also have some ‘‘wee’’ recipes for “John 
and me,’’ as mentioned in Mrs. Tabor’s 
letter, and hers are all good ones, too. 
Cc. H. L., I have experienced that change 
and the pleasure derived from a vacation, 
when putting all or nearly all cares aside. 
Our two babies and I went to my home, 
which is in St. Louis, where I was reared, 
and spent two months at grandmamma’s, 
which was a treat for grandma, grandpa 
and auntie, as well as for us. The ben- 
efit we derived from that trip is worth 
twice or more than its cost. Though, 
like C. H. L., I think one month long 
enough a vacation, but I was under med- 
ical treatment and could not come home 
sooner. I could never go back to the 
city to live, as I love the farm too well, 
but like to make a visit every now and 
then. We all came home after our visit 
well and glad to see “‘the dear familiar 
objects.” M. B. W. 
Wayne Co., Ill. 
We hope that M. E. W. will send her 
“‘wee recipes” for publication, as we feel 
assured that they will be such as the 
farm wife can use, because of the practi- 
eal, sensible view she takes of domestic 
duties. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Sebo Lazaseve BROMO QUININE TABLETS. All 
sts refund the money if it Saile to cure. 
f. - GROVE’S signature is on each box. 25c. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
CARE OF LAMPS. 


A great many people injure their eyes 
by reading or working with a poor light. 
Kerosene lamps should give a clear, 
steady light and emit no odor. There are 
so many styles and sizes of lamps, that it 
is not a difficult matter to find just what 
is wanted in that'line. A medium sized 
lamp is preferable to a very large or 
very small one for general use, and a 
glass bowl is better than a metal one, 
for there is little danger of running it 
over when it is being filled. Some lamps 
have an opening near the center on top 
so the burner need not be removed for 
filling. Be sure the base is large and 
heavy enough to keep it from turning over 
easily. Get the best grade of burner, for 
there is more difference in durability and 
quality of light given than there is. in 
price. Be sure the wick fits, and do not 
sew or pin the new wick to the old one. 
The wick acts as a sort of pump, and 
there should be nothing to disturb the 
flow of oil. The tall standard lamp in such 
common use at present is dangerous un- 
less the base is bolted to the floor. 

Having secured a lamp that is satis- 
factory, a little intelligent care will en- 
able you to secure good results from it. 
Fill the bowl with oil every morning if it 
has been used the night before, and clean 
the flues until they are bright and shin- 
ing. Trim the wick daily, cutting the 
charred portion off with sharp scissors 
even with the top of the tube. The burn- 
ers are apt to become gummy and clogged 
and cannot give a good light while in that 
condition. Put them in a strong suds 
made by dissolving washing powder in 
hot water, once e week, and boil them ten 
or fifteen minutes. Polish with dry flan- 
nel and it will be like a new burner. Keep | tifu 
the wick trimmed low when not lighted, to 
prevent the oil from oozing out over the 
top. In putting out the light, do not blow 
down the chimney, but turn the light |P. 
down and blow across. 

KANSAS HOUSEKEEPER. 





Poultry Yard. 


POULTRY tY QUE RIES. 


Editor RURAL W WORLD: Will clipping 
the wings of my turkeys and hens injure 
them as breeders? I want to keep them 








have to clip their wings to do so. 

Can any of your readers tell me what 
causes my ducks and geese to die sud- 
denly? I can see no cause, and can hardly 
raise a duck to full growth. My geese are 
sometimes affected the same way. They 
have access to good ponds and have a fine 
run, A SUBSCRIBER. 

St. Charles Co., Mo. 


Clipping the wings of poultry to pre- 
vent flying will not injure the birds as 
breeders.—Editor. 


GLEN RAVEN FARM NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The weather 
is quite spring like to-day (March 3), 
the mercury ranging about 57 degrees at 
daylight, and 60 at noon. 

Everything at the egg farm is in good 
shape, and business fine. Orders are com- 
ing in for fowls and eggs by the 100 and 
200 lots from Colorado, Texas, Nevada, 
Missouri and Illinois. Inquiries are com- 
ing from all directions. Taking it all 
round, the prospects for a good business 
season are very flattering, indeed. It 
keeps one up and doing to keep every- 
thing in running order to insure satisfac- 
tion all along the line. All the breeding 
stock must be kept strictly in their places, 
and so cared for as to keep 
them healthy and laying, fed enough, but 
not too much. The baby chicks and the 
incubator are to be looked after in their 
turn. Our first hatch of chicks is all 
feathered, only needing a place to roost, 
some corn, wheat and fresh water. They 
range out over the vineyard and rye 
patch and are growing finely. Our second 
hatch was almost a failure an account of 
the regulator getting out of order and 
the temperature running up to 106, on 
the twelfth day of incubation, which killed 
about 125 chicks in the shells. We hatched 
35 “peakish’’ looking chicks, which are 
always hard to raise. 

An incubator-hatched chick is just as 
easily raised as one hatched by the hen, 
provided the heat is kept at 103 degrees 
and below. Most all who buy incubators 
suppose, according to directions with 
them, that 103 degrees is the right tem- 
perature to hatch the eggs, and so adjust 
the regulator to run that way from the 
start; the outside temperature varying 
will make a difference of one or two de- 
grees inside of most all makes of ma- 
chines. This would make the tempera- 
ture inside the machine 105 degrees dur- 
ing the first 10 days. A temperature of 105 
degrees will kill most all the weaker fer- 
tilized eggs, and weaken the stronger 
ones. Life will start in an egg, if kept 
in a temperature of 100 degrees, and will 
appear almost as forward on the fourth 
day as one in a temperature of 103 de- 
grees. A temperature of 104 degrees will 
start life and kill the embryo in four days. 
My experience, together with what infor- 
mation I can get from the experience of 
others is that a temperature of 102 degrees 
for the first 10 days and 103 degrees for the 
remainder of the hatch is about right for 
best results; there will not be so many 
chicks die in the shells all along, and 
those that hatch will be strong and 
healthy. 

In artificial incubation, first to be con- 
sidered is the right and even temperature. 
Second, the cooling down and turning the 
eggs; moisture and ventilation come last, 
and are not of so much importance. Moist- 
ure under same conditions must be used 
in order to make a good hatch. I filled 
my incubator with 200 eggs on February 
24, and adjusted the regulator to open the 
cap at 101% degrees. The temperature of 
the atmosphere was from 18 to 67 degrees 
during the time. The temperature was 
taken at daylight each morning. The 
machine ran at exactly 102 degrees for six 
days, and on the seventh day, when the 
outside mercury stood 60 degrees, it rose 
to 108 degrees inside the machine, but 
with a very high cap, as the flame was 
too high for so high a temperature out- 
side. 

I don’t live with my machine; time will 
not permit. I attend to it morning, noon 
and evening. No matter how cold, or 
how warm the weather, it runs by itself. 
Out of 142 B. L. eggs put in on Febru- 
ary 24, I tested out 22 on the seventh day. 
Some four or five weak germs died, the 
remainder were unfertile. This looks like 
a good many eggs all taken out at once, 
but it is only two eggs to every sitting of 
14, 

I keep a pencil, tablet and a pocket- 
knife ontop of the incubator; about 5 
o’clock in the morning I light the lantern, 
look at the thermometer on front porch, 
then go to the incubator house, which is 
about two rods from the kitchen, see 
what the temperature is in the machine, 
and note it down on the tablet. This 
morning at 4 o’clock the mercury outside 
is 38 degrees, and the incubator running 
102% deegres. I turn the eggs early each 
morning and late in the evening, fill the 
lamps and trim the wicks at noon. I 
turn the eggs from the third day until the 
nineteenth. I have been supplying moist- 
ure on the eighteenth day, but will supply 
it on the tenth this time, unless the 
weather should be very damp. 

My machine has eight ventilating holes 
on top, and eight at bottom, and one on 
each side, with tin slides to close and 
open. These are only to be opened in 
very warm weather. An even and correct 
heat, cooling down and turning the eggs 
are of more importance than moisture and 
ventilation. E. W. GEER. 

St. Francois Co., Mo. 


THE AMERICAN BUFF LEGHORN 
CLUB. 





The annual meeting of this club was 
held at the Coliseum, Chicago, Ill., Jan. 
24, and elected the following officers: 
President, Charles L. Thayer, Chicago; 
eastern vice-president, Harry M. Laman, 
Watertown, 4 +> Western vice-presi- 
dent, N. L. Pressnall, Munden, Kas.; sec- 

retary an and treasurer, George B. Barnes, 
ey Creek, Mich. a me Committee: 

._ilslop. Milford Tll.; Oscar Smith, 

. . 3 ugust D. Arnold, 
Dilisburg,” Pa. Honorary vice-presidents, 
James Dundas, Deer Park, Ont., Can- 
ada; Herman Fisher, Jr., St. Clair, *Mich.; 

. E. Olson, Galva, ill.; B. G. Marquardt, 
Burlington, Iowa; C. A. Durling, Hope- 
well, N. J.; Frank E. Kimball, Denver, 


olo. 
The dues for 1901 are now due, and the 
secretary will be pleased to receive the 
same; also to list any and all breeders 
who have the welfare of this breed at 
heart. Write him at once. The Club 
will offer an elegant silver cup at the Pan- 
American Exposition, for the best cock- 
erel, pullet and breeding pen; also a beau- 
tiful silver cup in each state that has ten 
members of good standing. The secretary 
wants to hear from you and would be 
pleased to have the honor of sending the 
omen and constitution of the club, and 
ang yout name on the list of member- 
_ rite ys hare 4 ARNDS any de- 


Battle Ceek, Mich. 





lay. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN 
SHOW. 
In planning a great Exposition of the 
magnitude of the Pan-American to be 
held at Buffalo in 1901. where all the great 
industries of the United States will be 
represented by exhibits which will be of 
, the best quality and character that can be 


POULTRY 


is shown in the magnificent preparations 
Live Stock. 
In no line of breeding domestic animals 


; have greater strides been made than in 


the poultry industry, and while the inter- 


jest taken in the Live Stock Division of the 


Exposition by prospective exhibitors is 
very encouraging, the poultrymen of the 
United States and Canada are manifest- 
ing an interest that is truly phenomenal. 
The poultrymen in the past few years 
have seen the industry double many times, 
until to-day it exceeds in value any single 
farm crop. The annual sale of eggs, poul- 
try and fancy birds for breeding purposes 
in the United States and Canada exceeds 
one Dillion dollars. The proposed show 
at the Pan-American will be fully ade- 
quate to the great interests involved. The 
time of this show will be most propitious 
to the fanciers—October 21 to 3l—and the 
accommodations will be all that are de- 
sired. The stables covering ten acres 
will all be devoted to the poultry and pet 
stock show. 

Classes have been arranged for every 
variety (standard and non-standard) and 
full premiums will be given in every 
class where there are four individuals to 
compete for each premium. Complete clas- 
sification has been provided for all kinds 
of ornamental fowls, turkeys, ducks and 
geese, 

The pigeon show will be one that will 
delight the heart of every pigeon fancier. 
A classification covering all varieties of 
pigeons has been arranged. A distinct 
feature of the pigeon display will be the 
liberation of 25,000 ‘‘Homers’’ from the Ex- 
position grounds, carrying greetings to 
thousands of prominent officials and citi- 
izens of the United States and Canada, 
besides vieing with each other in the 
greatest contest of the age. 

The pet stock show, complete as to 
its classification, will be well calculated 
to interest the many people whose fancy 
turns to cats, cavies, squirrels, prairie 
dogs, ferrets, rabbits, etc. The Belgian 
hare exhibit will be a great credit to this 
industry, which has but recently claimed 
the attention of business men. An enthusi- 
astic meeting of Eastern breeders was re- 
cently held in Buffalo, and a classifica- 
tion embracing eight types was arranged, 
which gives the fullest recognition these 
animals have yet received. 

For rules and regulations address Frank 
A. Converse, Superintendent of Live 
Stock, Ellicott Square, Buffalo. 


SOME POULTRY POINTERS. 





If you will keep the poultry house clean, 
and provide a proper dust bath, the hens 
will enjoy making their toilet and keep 
their bodies clean and free from vermin. 
Never allow a sick fowl to “drink 
from the same canteen’”’ with the others. 
The drinking water is the great source of 
contagion, and care should be exercised 
that it is in no way contaminated. 
Chicken lice are not like Bluebirds. 
They don’t go South on a pleasure trip in 
winter; you don’t see quite so many of 
them, perhaps, because they keep closer 
quarters and hug the hens a little tighter, 
but they are there and must be looked 
after ur will make trouble in the camp 
when hatching time comes ’round. 
Cinders or “clinkers” from a _ black- 
smith’s forge are valuable for poultry. 
Break them with a hammer into pieces 
not larger than a pea, and sift them, 
putting the siftings into the dust box 
and the rest where the fowls may get 
them at any time. It not only serves as 
grit, but is a great tonic, and will keep the 
fowls in good health.—Henry Coxcomb. 








EGGS, “YES” EGGS. 
La ure stock; all Thoroughbred. van Hol- 
land eys, eggs 20 cts.each. White and Barred 


an ses “all 
eggs 10c cach. Order any kind wanted (§ order and 
up). John R. Garbee, Box R W, Billings, Mo. 


FOR SALE! 


Mammoth Bronze Turk 

Rocks eee and Poland * china Pigs of 

U. 8., Look Me Over and Chief Perfection 24 strains, 
call on or address 


J. E. SUMMERS, Huntsville, Mo 








FINE M. B. TURKEYS 


ovenio chen. Also a few B. P. 
Eggs | 


| 
in a large enclosure and. will probably ' produced, the wisdom of the management 1ith in first-class condition, and he is a 


Fumes 
Black 
KLONDIK E saree aly guar 
‘ INCUBATOR | [2s iscrntron 0 


FROM MISSOURI TO CALIFORNIA. 


E. E. Codding, Sedalia, Mo., who ad- 
vertises his Silver Wyandottes in the RU- 
RAL WORLD, recently sent a cock to a 
California reader of this paper. The gen- 
tleman acknowledges the arrival of the 
cock in the following letter: 

Dear Sir: The cock got here on the 


fine one, sure. Much better than I ex- 
pected for the money. The express was 
$2.9. He mates my hens exactly, could 


jmnot have done better had I selected him 


personally. I placed him with his mates 
out in the middie of an alfalfa field, 
where the alfalfa is half-knee high, and 
he is the happiest cock in California, Like 
all good Missourians, he is crowing long 
and loud over this glorious climate. Spring 
dawned on him very suddenly. We have 
green grass and flowers everywhere. Keep 
a record of this bird, as I shall want more 
stock in the future. It is always a pleas- 
ure to deal with a man that sends out 
birds like this one. Thanking you for 


square treatment. N. BIRKHEAD. 
Tulare, Cal. 


J. 


MRS. M. E. OREWILER, Shelbyville, 
Mo., writes: “I enclose copy for adver- 
tisement. I will state that my matings 
for this season are very choice specimens 
of each breed, and are bound to produce 
good birds. My Barred Rocks are E. B. 
Tompson’s, and A. C. Hawkin’s stock; 
and are birds of fine markings. My Buff 
Leghorns are pure buff, not a white or 
black feather in plumage. My customers 
are guaranteed their money’s worth in all 
birds that go from my yards.” 





ELGIAN HA RES, sired by Champion Fashoda 
sworn certificate of breeding shown, scoring 
from 93 to 95 points; pecs Gentes 

from $3, Par! re Co. 
Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





POULTRY 


29 FIRST PRIZES specins 


pronase poultry exhibits in 1900, on B P. 
Buff Cochins, 2° Wyand r a 
aoeeme i Turkeys 
JOHN L. 








and 4 


GAISER, Charleston, "hilinols. 





BLACK LApaeneme. 
Only fine birds for sale. Write for 
JACOB HETRICK. Wahoo, Neb. 





bnetyt te yous | the poultry business; 

ship Owls and eggs to almost every 

Sena Tated of the best 
. KATEG 


for illust 
ik. TH, 
Bowling Green, Mo. 


astern stoc! 
SPECIAL BARGAINS! 


Now at the EGG FARM. Stock equals the best. 
nae cheap as any. Y and old ag tt and 














INE M. B. TORKEYS. Eggs, $2 50 for 10. Barred 

F viymoun Rocks high poh 8, 75c for 15. 
. WM. H, TAYLOR, noke, Mo, 

ROCKS and B. JAVAS, Eggs $1.00 per 


P, 
WwW 15, Cockerels $1.25 
FRAD. DALTON, Walker, Mo. 


Hitec sooame Ware LANGSHANS, BUFF 
OCKS. Rope, oi Cockerels. 
Mrs, L. M MPOWEE. Chi licothe, Mo. 








from choice White and Buff P. Rocks— 
i and ne Nnaget Sere strains 





¥, Wilson, Mo. 
UFf LEGHOBN, L. WYANDOTTSS, B. P. 
Rock, 4 H, Turkeys Pe ase Geese. 


Mrs. M. E. OREWILER, Shelbyville, Mo. 


aeee ee whine Exhibition B.P. Rocks 1901 
prise hurns, line bred, mated to produce 





ae A few good breeding ckls. at $2 each. 
ees $2 for 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
H. P. Hawkins, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


1901- 


FOR SALE 


Right Lt, Brahma Ckls, scoring from 92 to 93}. 
ges from carefully bred and mated Barred an 
Witte Plymouth Rocks, Buff Cochins and Lt. 
B a, $3 00 per 15, $5.00 tee © ons $12.00 per 
ae A pen K. P. Rocks a No. 1, $15.00 for six 


D. T. HEIMLICH, Jacksonville, Ill. 


GREIDER’S POULTRY 


always do well. 50 standard varieties. Handsom- 
est poultry book of the season for8c stamps.Full 
of money-making hints. My birds are winners, 


B. H. GREIDER, Florin, Pa. 


; INCUBATORS 


and BROUDERS for 
Ducks & Turkeys. wit hater 
anything that a hen can. 

vite for Free Catalogue. 


BB aR incusator C0, 





























Incubator 

12.00 
ction. veiatohes every tertile 
“GEO. H. STANL Quincy ie 





Y's fO-pege Titmeten — aoe Ron itr) 
‘or 
ers. MI fi valuable ‘snformation “on 


; eon Seabee 


oy. Des Moines.Ia. Box 





F. 


























nseason, MISS MARGARET w. SHIELS, 
Grange, Purdy, Mo. 





wo Ply. Rocks Gpentock poate), Choice 

enckerels, ry to $3.00 each. r hatch- 
ng, $1 for 15; 81.50 for26 ‘ibert ntgesell, Al- 
red and Scanlan avenues, St. Louis, Mo. 


ITE ROCKS exclusively; $1.50 per 15. 
w= ROBT. B. HUME Florissant, Mo. 











5 
deste 
it3sol. 100 Costs 
1000480 f 6000 agents wanted ,eithersex. Big 
catalogue and 25¢ Lice Formula FREEI fyou write to-day. 
Natural Hen lacubator Co., Columbus, Neb. 





T#EGLOBE INCUBATOR 





EGGS “iiss Atma Anderson, Monett, Mo. 


Mannors Bronze Turkeys; large and fine, score 
to97. Mrs. John U. Knox, New Florence, Mo 
PRIZE WINNING sna'Sermea'Pty mourn 


n season 
Address Miss Mary L. Psohaal tt Mo: 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 

phe | properly mated yards. Barred andBuff Roc 
cw. ogh ae. Sax strains, $2 for 15, i 

fora, Gireatar C. WEEKS, Eldon, Mo. 














UP ook an mace Berkshires, Toulouse Geese. B, 
d Rose Com — White Leghorn chick- 
cnenp. Write m 


~~ . Burgess, Mecosonia, Phelps Co., Mo. 
MAPLEHURST’S ty A CENTURY EGGS. 
Fresh, Fertile an 


True to Name. 
868 from ‘Ai birds in most popula’ or prodtable 
classes viz. L. B.; B.L.; B. P. R.; IB. M.; 
Whaat Trane Saibitien oD aa + 3, 
ma ® 
30; out of standard breeders $1.50 per BS a3 per ; 
guaran’ Express prepaid on 4 to 6 
- orders. South- -Downs, Polands, Collies and 


Orne: leg 
- DOAK, Russellville, Tenn. 


BARGAINS IN BARRED ROCK se. 


ee a Barred Rock 
rom 

tings a P tor ¢ 

$3.00 f 








special ma- 
ircular. aes Turkey eggs 


Mrs. U. E. THURMOND, Louisiana, Mo. 


LANGSKAN at. 'a%, 


Seort P trom ts 6 
ee LM i i, sa por 


Mrs, M..L. SINGLETON, Pro; 





pens scori: 93 to 
aed 15, On treans 80, 


pens 
i 35.00 per 18. 
“we lsville, Mo. 








PRIZE WINNING 
EGGS FOR SALE, 
cexpion Oneuerel ‘of West this ard No, 1 headed by 
8, $5.00 per 13; 5 more yards of ex- 


Biteget Bla Sha nutter in aston ans 
W. H. RITCHEY, Sedalia, Mo. 
EGGS yaom ee ee BARRED PLY- 
suig at Ml —— State St ow, mated with ‘ih an 
cellent birds; cose, he BS = ret by 4  orerest, | Sat 











Water Pipe System. Thousands in 
peseebene pn hel Lowest Prices. Catalogue mailed 
free. 0, C, SHOEMAKER, FREEPORT, ILLS, 





QUICK MONEY 


Can be made if you use our incubators to hatch 
them, It saves money, too, because it takes so 
much less time and 


ines 
self reguintors that 


KEEP THI 
HEAT JUST 
RIGHT. 





Barred 2 
Black Minorca. A to da: fore Olreaier te 
W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. | 


Sil ‘Gold my nite rred 

mas, Silver, on om w ite W: Pe 

and White Pi og Rocks. tre: and an 
uins ‘or sale. A. JOHNSTON. 








Prairie Home, Conver Co., 
8. L. Wyentaties and 8. 8. 
game, t 
nen HAYNES es 


BUFF ROCKS Saicz-iguet exe 


Langshans and M. B: Rs ye ure pee 
. Prices reasonable . 
Bisealange sine. Mo. _ shins 


wae and i +4 4 ROCKS gna a Pay DUCKS 

as good as th o poses SoRe ie cone m, $1 per 15. 

.B. MING, Mexico. Mo. 

bw og Hy RG 

SILVER ¢ tor oo a0 he URGS $1 each 

OMAS VICKERS, W ker, 4 2m Co., Mo. 

1882.. EGGS $1.50 PER 

High-class Lt, Brahmas, B eebine 
shans, Barred P 
90 to 95. 
tock at $1 for 15 
best, $1.50 for 15.$2.50for 30, J. A. Thompson, 


1901, 
uff Cochins, “Black Lang- 
fT. REED. rey POINT, ILL. 
E E. PCE HOUCHENS, Ferris, 
wk Point, Mo. 























, 8. L. Wyandottes, scores 

GGS war White Wyandottes and 
a. and Black eeeene, 

LACK Langshans, Robinson strains. Eggs from 





8. C. Brown Leghorns Bactastve 
Farm-raised. Fresh blood yearly. on, 26, 
$1.75, . 8. Jenkins. Booh port, M >. 





HOICE B. P. R. Cockerels $1.25 each; EB; 1.2 
for 15. white Naa F ae ti. 00 for ‘ee ork. 
shire swine. CINTOSH, Monett, Mo. 





ingtons. Eggs ‘ om best birds, prize wi! 
wets forls. Geo. 8. Townsend, "Troy. Mo. “< 





Five Large Bronze Toms ons Sil- 
ver and Golden Wyandottes 
MRS. E. A. UREEL, Carrollton, Mo. 





WHITE P. ROCKS AND PEKIN DUCKS 


That score from 90 to 9334, have free range, no othe’ 

Is ees ion for sale that will hatch, 12, $1.00' 

00; + 8 3 100, $4.00; 200, $7. 
Frank Franklin. Vinita, 17 





HITE HOLLAND TOMS, 22 to 27 ds, 
a eearting tom, 2 34 pounds, $3.00. een 





Illinois . 


83 E66s, $1.00 Per 15,!90 


High-class Barred PI satay Re R J - 
shan and eingle comb row — yong end 


Sunshine Poultry. Yoeae't Trondale, Mo, 


ARRED Plymouth Rocks; | aha 3 prize win- 
ners, $1, 36. for 15, Dodge Bi ros., Loulsiona, Mo. 


UFF onneTOR EGGS, $1.25 per 13. 
B HY. C. WAHLMANN, Red Bud, Illinois. 














SP prceonts SALE Barred as Rock Cockls., 

3 and we! aesed. Eggs, 

Ty 2 Hod rae: duek, w 
F.T OTT, Winfiela, Mo. 





ARRED a. sOCES — Twi 
cocks Wak enty - five 


Bente, eggs :egaean ar rocks exclusively. 


at $1.00 per setting. 
Pennsboro, Mo. 





IDEAL POULTRY FARM. 
J. M. STONE, r, breeder of yan- 
dottes, White La ns, White Indians, Buff 


Cochins, 8. C. B. horns, Golden 8, Bantams, 
White Guineas, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, and 
White China Geese. Eggs in season. (Box 9). 
Hinton, Boone Co., Mo. 


MOTHERS § 


Duroc-Jerseys 
and W. P: Rocks. 


Young stock after Sept. ist. Kggs ae. 1 
per 13 or $2 per 30. Sacrens R. 8 . 
R.F. oO. Pg Canteen, Mo. 





If you fail to find 
Lg yt try PENINE. “senate Gee “ me 
Remedy Co., 8t. lout. Io. Mo. 





























We Pay the Freight. 
SURE HATCH INCUBA 


HATCH 


TORS 


sure. 
is 


COMPANY, CLAY 


15 B. P. OKs at and 7 301b toms left. 


BARGAINS ice: 











Garzed Plymouth Rocks.. BS she ii $} $e 00 

Bar B Legh eer so $9 
tay OFR......+« bd 

4 Fy i errerese “« 80 75 

Marmmoth Pekin Ducks..... 1 6“) «©8100 


OS 5,000 SETTINGS “Fa 


EGGS FROM FULL BLOOD STOCK. 


Silver Laced Pzgntewe.. .. 14 Eggs, 81 00 
White Wyan s° 81 00 
Ligh Brahm Sect “ $8100 
Black Langs’ *” 1 00 
Pit inno caccas. Saves oe “ 1 00 
Black Minoreas........ ....... “ 100 





Eggs Sent from 8t. Louis by Express, 


Will raise every one of your little chicks. 
them healthy. Dry an 


Only cash orders 








ESS$ Barred Rocks! 

> een > per 15. PEKIN —. 

Ra ‘oy New , BR ---5 Mo. 

8.0.B. LEGHORN 

AND P. B. ROOK EGGS 

1. Foland Chine Pigs for sae horn Eggs, $4 00 per 
D. LUC sor sale. Shelby Co., Mo. 





REFERENCE:—Bank 0 


CHAMBERLAIN’S PERFECT CHICK FEED 
Saves time and trouble. Makes them 

always ready for use. Littlegoes along ways, 100 lb. sack, $2.50 
CHAMBERLAIN’S PERFECT HEN FEED 


Will make your hens lay. 100 ib. sack, 1.75. Feed sent from St. Louis freight. Book 
Dooked. Look up my recoed = Louis Co. ap Order 0 Kirkwood. 


grow pick and keeps 


oO 


Fair. Send mn Kirkwood. 
HAMBERLAIN, Kirkwood st Louis Co., Mo. 
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TRY 
Allen’s Lung Balsam 


FOR 


You will be pleased with 
the results. It contains no 
opium in any form, and as 
an expectorant it has no 
equal. 

















COUGH 
Mothers will find it a pleasant and safe remedy 
croup. At druggists, 25c, 50c and $1.00 a bottle. 
SIC DON’T PAY. S¢h "ata 
5 Cents Per Hog Per Year. 
A postal will bring — 
the “CARE OF HOGS.”’ Address 
Moore’s Co., Stock Yards, “430° 
pA stron of plank save timber iu ‘of them tn 43 
SHaWVER BROTHERS, Bellefontaine, oO. 
Dana’s.22i.-EAR LABELS 
gumbere” Leupp any name or ad‘rees wi 


THAT 
wo give their child for whooping cough an‘ 
Cure the Sick Ones at 
Particulars and book o 
CITY, MO. 
‘ested for 18 years. Book for stamp. 
j OW Thi 
, bla. ding wecociat ne ai a3 


“aS RE FS eal Bee Ee, 
LEUM 





kills lice, ticks, mites, fleas, etc. on ai! 
iinds of animals and poultry. Giver 


t uternally it drives out worme. © Cures al cuts, wounds, sores, etc. 
Endorsed by leading veterinarians. “Veterinary Ad- 
Zenner Disinfectant Co,, Box 35, Detroit, Mich. 


free, 














Two good farm hands who can milk, 
single and white, to work on fruit 
reapired, addres yearly, pe every on. 


ress 
* 1106 B. 5th ‘treet, Sedalia, Mo 


RT IC HO KES THEMSELVES 
Prevent Cholera 
0.1 de oe “4 ping sons ey 


and neighbor's “addres: 

on kinds, ne Sig yield. ‘oie 1,000 bu _p. a.) 
with prices and frt. ston vo ail palate. Sin, fe bu, 
$1. Melville Seed Farms, Box 32, Melville, 111. 


168 6666 


KRAUSERS” ‘Loti’ EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 

Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious favor. 
Cagepen cleaner than old way. for cir- 
®. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 


HOG TAMER 


© Makes nose like cut. 

Once eS we ‘s done. 

Has A. - shaped) 

steel Tnife k bela y thumb- 
screw, and ce, prepaid, # 

to cqnene to suit sizeof now. Price, propels. 
W. I. SHORT, P. O.Box 825 Lewistown, M 


CHICHESTER'S ENGLISH 


WANTED 





Hog’s 














cular. 

















“bad POLAR D-CHINAS. 
Maus ae Ow Nee ee 
BOLAND-CHINA PI Pies 
ute brea Ls — 
oes. wow 


— 
W. WALLEN, Monett, Mo 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 


FU Av ete MO. 





Sreeders of she me best strains of Poland: south 
hove : ara foreaie a 





ORGAN, Sermiwhive Co. Si a 





= 


‘__ POLAND Chinas—We have someextra fancy gilts 
of 150 Ibs , and some — 4 pi A = sex of 
1 farrow to offer the perfect 


cone and color, sired by U. .. * Chief "Necumeeh 2a, 
. 8. Perfect Snow Prince Hadley and Marks’ 
to $15; money returned if 


L. A, Spies Breeding 


” at. Jacob, Ill. 
DUROC-JERSEVS ' 
RE HILL Herd of Dire Jersey 
Hogs. ‘Gilts ready to breed and 


boars ready for service, for sale. 
Prices reasonable. S. Y. Thornton. 
arated ted. Wet to for let-live 


Blackwater. Mo. 
‘M62 HERDS & 
SHAY NES, Ames, Ill. 











Duroc Jersey and Chester 


She Pig Pen. 


COST OF A BARREL OF PORK. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: On Septem- 
ber 1 sows with 14 pigs a few days old 
were purchased for $37. We counted the 
little pigs at 50 cents per head. They 
were left to run over the rye, corn field 
and orchard until December 1, when five 
of the pigs were put into a tight pen, and 
the feeding of corn began. They were kept 
until February 1, when they weighed 164 
pounds, having consumed 25 bushels of 
corn. They were purchased by our village 
butcher, who paid $41. Taking out $2.50 
for the cost of the five pigs, left $38.50 for 
the 25 bushels of corn, making it $1.54 per 
bushel. Why, how, or when should a 
farmer complain about corn not paying? 
The $38.50 were used for buying two pork- 
ers, to butcher which cost $2.25, making 
the total cost $40.75. Twenty-five gallons 
of lard were rendered and sold at $1 a gal- 
lon, leaving cost of pork but $15.75. If I 
had labored for the money put into these 
two hogs I still would have had very 
cheap meat, there being a barrel full. 

But let me present to you the actual 
cost of my meat and see if I am not mak- 
ing money. The five pigs cost to begin 
with $2.50, which, added to the value of 
the 25 bushels of corn eaten, at the market 
price, 33 cents, and the cost of butcher- 











To produce the best results 
in fruit, vegetable or grain, the 
fertilizer used must contain 
enough Potash. For partic- 
ulars see our pamphlets. We 
send them free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 








HIGH COURT AT KANSAS CITY. 


I am asked my opinion as to the pro- 
posed big show at Kansas City next Oc- 
tober, writes T. B. Hart of Edinburg, IIl., 





ing, $2.25, made the whole cost $13. So 
you can readily see that this is really 
what the two that we butchered cost. 
Selling $25 worth of lard left me a gain 
of $12 and my barrel of meat. The profit 
from the lard with a little more added to 
it will buy a heifer, which in turn will 
bring forth her profit. 

MRS. J. W. 
Ill, 


GARSIDE. 
Putnam Co., 


BACON PIGS FROM BIRTH TO BLOCK, 





I winter my sows on mangels, with a 
little corn or peas; running in barnyard, 
with a warm place to sleep, writes J. A, 
Russell in ‘Farmers’ Advocate.” When 
within a week of farrowing, put,them in 
a warm, dry place, and feed them soaked 
oats and peas, ground, with what milk I 
have, and water to make/it thin enough. 
After farrowing, feed the same mixture, 
only a little more drink, feeding sparing- 
ly for a week or ten days; then feed all 
the sow will take, and have a long, low 
trough, so the little pigs can feed with the 
sow, with a box in a corner of the pen 
filled with earth, wood ashes, salt, a little 
sulphur and charcoal, so they can take 
it at will. Generally | have my sows 
farrow about March 1 and September 1 (as 
I am breeding pigs for breeding purposes 
and shows), so they are right ages for 
showing. When farrowed about March 1, 
when fine weather comes in spring they 
are ready for weaning and are from 35 
pounds to 45 pounds each at seven weeks 
old. When weaned, they are fed soaked 
ground barley with a little shorts, with 
outdoor exercise. Until within a few 
weeks of show-time they are fed ground 
peas and aq little shorts, with outdoor ex- 
ercise. By that time they are about six 
months old, and are from 226 to 275 pounds 
each, of the true bacon type. The breeds 
I keep are pure-bred Berkshires and pure- 
bred Yorkshires, both being of the large, 
lengthy, smooth, deep-sided type. 


feed and water speek, | a will 
es “hy write ‘ o. HARR STEEL 


ORKS, 8t. Louis, for their Titus \trated 
rat Feed Cooke Nog ‘Troughs, 
» ete. 


NATIONAL SWINE SHOW FOR KAN- 
SAS CITY THIS FALL. 

The show and sale will be held in the 
large building that is to be erected by 
the Kansas City Stock Yards Company 
for holding the joint cattle show and sale, 
which will follow immediately after the 
swine show, and it is proposed that the 
swine show shall be conducted and car- 
ried on along the same lines and under 
the same general plan as the cattle exhi- 
bition. The Kansas City Stock Yards 
Company very generously contributed $1,- 
000. in cash for prizes, the same amount 
to be donated by the association repre- 
senting the two breeds. This was guar- 
anteed at the meeting so that $2,000 is al- 
ready assured. This, however, is only a 
very small portion of what it is thought 
will be offered in prize money, and it is 
believed that from all sources an amount 
aggregating $10,000 can easily be raised. 
It was decided by the new association 
formed that the regular state fair classi- 
fication and prize list would be adopted 
with probably some additions, and be- 
sides this there will be a large number 
of special prizes offered by individual 
breeders of each breed, a list of which will 
blished in the different agricultural 





ee Jersey and rete Hogs! Sx 


ing. Satisfaction oneranteet ‘ou may return 
at my expense. 8.C, WAGENER, Pana, Ill. 


S.G. RICHARDS, S550" 
Broods West Strains of DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Write for —” 


UBOC-JERSEYS—70 head of pigs and sows, bred 
ready to oe er Satisfaction guaranteed. 
N. B. SAWYER. CHERRY VALE, KAS. 














SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all year! » for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, III. 











; 
. 
‘ 

















Don’t Rent 


EST. H 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 
Read ‘'The Corn Belt," a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tiom about farm lands in the West. 
year’ “tanaetipticn to Conn Ban : 
s ‘ 7, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 











be p 

and live stock journals in due time, or the 
same can be had on application to the 
secretary of the association. It was also 
determined that ages be computed from 
September ist. 

The idea of holding such a show and 
sale at Kansas City has been under con- 
sideration for some time, and the matter 
has been canvassed thoroughly with 
prominent breeders of both breeds. The 
enthusiasm and interest manifested were 
so marked that the originators of the 
movement felt assured that the under- 
taking could be made a great success and 
the result of the meeting has been all that 
could be desired. This will be the first 
show of the kind ever held in the United 
States, and the amount of money offered 
in prizes will exceed many times any prize 
list ever before hung up. The accommo- 
dations offered by the local Stock Yards 
Company will be all that could be desired, 
and it is safe to predict that the greatest 
hog show ever held will take place in 
Kansas City next October. 

Frank D. Winn, Kansas City, Mo., is 
the secretary of the association formed 


in ‘American Swine Herd.’’ I will state 
that I heartily approve of the undertaking 
and can see no reason why it should not 
prove a great success. Those big shows 
always stimulate an ambition to excel 
and, of course, result in greatly increased 
business to the swine breeders in general. 
The management and funds as noted in 
the papers are already sufficient to in- 
sure a great show, but to make the ex- 
hibition national and international in 
character and to give additional weight 
and influence to the awards made, I 
would invoke the aid and influence of the 
;record associations. If the associations 
| would get behind the scheme it would be 
at once recognized as a High Court, as it 
were, for the judging of supreme merit 
and would result in one of the greatest 
exhibitions this country has even seen. 


PIG POINTERS. 





Every swine breeder should have ample 
pasture for the pigs, with abundant clean 
water. 

Salt and ashes aid digestion in swine. 

Cholera will be prevented if sulphur be 
mixed with the salt and ashes. The sul- 
| phur may be mixed with slop also. 

Lice rarely infest hogs that have plenty 
of sulphur. 

A clean feeding place for swine is a 
prime necessity. 

Rusty old straw is one of the worst ma- 
terials for bedding for swine. 

Every hog showing any sign of sickness 
should be at once taken out of the herd 
and isolated for treatment. 

Cholera in the herd travels swiftly from 
one animal to another. 

When a pig refuses to eat and thumps 
and has his hair turned the wrong way, 
trot him out and give him a dose of ax. 
Make the dose a big one. 

Let the pigs ask for their feed occasion- 
ally, just to put an edge on their appe- 
tite. As soon as they squeal for some- 
thing to eat let them have it. 

The healthy hog’s stomach is as regu- 
lar as clockwork in demanding food. 

When feeding for fattening always 
watch for signs of indigestion. Obey the 
first sign by reducing rations. 

Remember that stuffing and cramming 
and jamming food into a pig to fatten it in 
a short time is a wholly abnormal, un- 
natural performance. We must expect it 
to wreck some of the forced animals. 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Sooming 
Syrup” the Best Remeay for Children Teething 


8S. Y. THORNTON, proprietor of the 
Rose Hill herd of Duroc-Jersey hogs, 
Blackwater, Mo., writes: ‘Please change 
my advertisement as per enclosed copy. I 
have some good, growthy, six-month-old 
boars for sale at a very reasonable price 
for the next 30 days, as I need the room 
for young pigs. I have 100 young pigs to 
date, 70 of them are from seven sows, so 
I will soon have enough pigs to supply the 
demand all summer. I have a nice lot of 
gilts ready to breed, and one litter of 11 
pigs just weaned. Stock is all wintering 
well and feed is plentiful.” 


THE COMBINATION POLAND-CHINA 
SALE at Kansas City, Mo., on March 1, 
held by. Messrs. Goode, Kirkpatrick & 
Martin, was a success from start to finish. 
The offerings were good; also the attend- 
ance. The following. is a list of the 
buyers and prices paid: 


1. A. J. Calvert, Stanley, Kas 
2. J. Nelson, Jamestown, Kas.. 
3. J. Nelson 






















to carry out this enterprise. 
, you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; Mac. 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 
Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 


hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 


Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and = 
éroper chimneys, With it you can always 
the right size and shape of chimney for any inp 


We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 





Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 










$40.87. 








‘Never Kooi” Hog Tamers are best. 


Ds Bap aE skwxhedbasedanbedtevecs m 

6. W. N. Winnston, Kansas City.... 42.50 
ie Se ee  ” eerrerern 80.00 
8. S. F. O'Fallon, Oregon, Mo........ 17.00 
9. H. Davitson, Waverly, Kas.>.... 60.00 
10. E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo... 38.00 
ll. Clarence Norton, Moran, Kas.. 49.00 

12. J. R. Rillough & Son, Richmond, 
' TS Rietedas tench. ceobpubedsatabes 29.00 
13. H. W. Cheney, N. Topeka, Kas. 39.00 

14. Deitrich & Spalding, Richmond, 
BR casrskoysd s6dsrtosrebaseceese cs 62.00 

15. Kas. State Agr. College, Manhat- 
MS. ANOS ‘beh occeius aces caeuandeden 102.50 
16. F. Gartin & Son, Berney, Ind.... 46.00 
18. Morris & Son, Mount City, Kas.. 31.00 
19. M. R. Hughes, Independence, Mo. 52,50 
20. J. C. Norton, Moran, Kas....... - 22.00 
21. Harry Evans, Pleasanton, Kas.. ’ 21:00 
SB. Ba Bei doe iii coceedtian. 39.00 
23. John Bolin, Kickapoo, Kas.. 63.00 
24. J. W. Furguson, Topeka, Kas.. 33.00 
23.8. F. O’Falion - 82.00; 
26. Orott Bros., Kansas City..... 72.00 
27. J. O. McDanial, Gardner, Kas 40.00 
28. W. N. Winn & Son - 28,00 
29. W. N. 38.00 
30. W. N. 30.00 
31. 32.00 
32. H. M. Beckett, Pathe, Kas. 24.00 
33. Dei Spal 30.00: 
34. J. W. 36.00 
35. W._N. ‘ 35.00 
36. G. W. — Lawrence, Kas. 34.00 
37. J. D. Mull...... Pre 36.00 
. C. B. Long, ‘Amoret, 32.00 
38. B. EB. Axline ..........00+. 46.00 
39. J. M. Turly, Stotesbury, 45.00 
Se Ok |” earns eee 32.00 
41. C. B. Shelton, Paola, Kas........ 50.00 
42. 8. F. O’ BD. ocscces sees 41.00 
43. W. F. McMillin, Shawnee, Kas.. 30.00 
44. E. O. Callahan, Stanley, -- 150.00 
45. Agr. Seems ses beeecee 47.00 
46. T. H. Martin, Martin, Mo........ 46.00 
47. J. P. ee. Stanley, Kas.. 30.00 
48. G. Cross, Marion, Kas........ 24.00 
49. John Srader, Stanley, Kas........ 30.00 
50. Orfott Bros ............. re 
51. u- N. Winn & Son.............+.++. 37.00 
B. A. Hofstatter, Mayville, Mo.. 26.00 
54. c. G. — Pleasant 1, Mo.... 23.00 
55. cbvogodoccvbeesones s--- 25.00 
66. John Srader, measier, ee seseee 26.00 
67. Ovott Bros. .......cccccseseseseeses 90.00 
68. Deitrich & & ‘Spal 62.00 
. BE. STodcctecdsdidedeovecs TED 
60. J. L. Stratt on, tawa, esses 81.00 
The 60 head brought $2,452.50, averaging 


DIPPING HOGS FOR LICE. 


Dr. Peters, at the Nebraska Experiment 
Station, has proven, by actual practice, 
that it will pay to Wp hogs something 
after the manner that sheep are dipped, 
and we understand that he has installed 
a steel tank for the dipping of hogs. It 
is claimed that it keeps them clean and 
healthy, stimulates their food better and 
produces flesh at a lower cost than when 
the hogs are harboring vermin. We un- 
derstand that Zenoleum was used in 
preparing the dip, and we might state to 
our correspondent, and also to others 
who have asked about dip for hog lice, 
that it is prepared something in this way: 
Mix one pint of Zenoleum to a bucket of 
water (this means one part of Zenoleum 
and thirty parts water) and where ap- 
paratus is not on hand to dip thorough- 
ly, apply the above mixture with a stiff 
brush, sprinkling can or spray pump; 
however, we believe it a good plan to dip 
the hogs the same as sheep, as by this 
method the mixture would reach every 
particle of the body. It is advised to re- 
peat the dipping or sprinkling in eight 
days. This will insure destroying the 
nits. 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Norman J. Colman, President, 1214 Cnem- 

ical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. B. Shattuck, Secretary, Stanberry, 

Mo. 

















AN ANGORA GOAT QUERY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We have a 
fine grazing country here in Keyapah Co., 
The winter has been fine until the last 
week. Stock has been living on the range 
all winter. 

I am interested in Angora goats. Can 
some reader of the RURAL WORLD tell 
me where I can get a few to put with 
sheep? Do they do well with sheep? I 
would like to get them as near Ainsworth, 
Neb., as possible, so I do not have to 
ship them so far. I have been a reader 
of the RURAL WORLD two years, and 
think it the best farm and stock paper 
in the country. REX. 
Springview, Neb. 


THE OZARK PLATEAU FOR SHEEP. 


The keen, cutting mountain winds are 
sweeping over the highest point of the 


Ozarks along which the line of the Frisco 
Railroad passes, the post oak and black 
Jack logs in the fireplace send out their 
warm and cheerful rays, and the ewes in 
their winter quarters are contented 
munching clover and oats and converting 
the same into wool and mutton for still 
further lightening the already happy 
heart of the prudent, thoughtful shepherd 
farmer of the Ozark Mountain plateau 
and calling to mind the days that we 
battled with the stormy elements near 
the southern point of Lake Erie, and 
comparing our situation there with this 
locality. 

I see that a great many writers are 
recommending various sections of the 
country for sheep raising, but none of 
them, so far as I have noticed, recom- 
mended Southwest Missouri. 

I believe, taking all things into consider- 
ation, that these red chocolate hill lands 
of Southwestern Missouri are the finest 
lands in the United States for sheep rais- 
ing, provided, however, that the shepherd 
is qualified. The principal formation west 
of the fifth principal meridian and north 
of town is limestone. The soil is 
quite fertile, and the blue grass and white 
clover come naturally (where the timber 
is removed) in great abundance for early 
spring and summer pasture, followed in 
later summer by various kinds of vegeta- 
tion (the names of which I am not fa- 
miliar with) continuing through fall and 
winter. At this writing my pasture is 
covered with a small plant that seems to 
be frost proof, and the ewes gnaw it to 
the very roots, and yet it seems to be as 
green as ever in a day or two. The win- 
ters here are simply delightful (with the 
exception of an occasional storm like this 
one to-night), but the thoughtful, indus- 
trious shepherd has some corn, clover and 
Sheaf oats in store and sheds prepared so 
that when the storm is over his ewes go 
back to the pasture raising $3.50 and 
$4 lambs when ninety days old to pay for 
their fodder, and in addition will give $1.20 
in wool to pay interest on investment. 
Yes, and clean out weeds and brush and 
enrich the land so that three blades of 
grass will grow where one grew before. 

The only drawback worth mentioning 
in the matter of climate is the annual 
drought that sometimes continues for sixty 
days. ‘However, that is easily overcome. 

The serious drawbacks are tenia fimbri- 
ata, the twisted strangle and nodular dis- 
ease, but if there is a section in the United 
States where these do not exist I have 
not been cited to it, and all Missourians 
have to be cited. I have eighty-five sheep 
that have made their living without any 
attention from me until to-day (and they 
are fat enough for mutton), and so long as 
snow does not cover the ground they will 
continue to be so. 

Every warm-like day the blue grass and 
white clover send up their thousands of 
green stalks, furnishing short but sweet 
pasture. They have the run of fifteen acres 
of wheat in addition. 

Many other advantages might be men- 
tioned, but I must not burden you with 
details.—J. W. Houtz, Southwest Missouri 
in American Sheep Breeder. 


SN 
THE MERINOS, 


The Merino differs not alone in its ar- 
tistic beauty, but what concerns us most 
in its points of utility, says Prof. H. W. 
Mumford. It is not so long since the sheep 
was considered of little value and only 
prized for its scanty fleece. To-day it ap- 
pears to the inner as well as to the outer 
man._ The leg of lamb is a delicacy for the 
rich man’s table. The fleece is considered 
valuable, but of less value than:the car- 
cass. The fleece is so varied in quality 
and length of staple as to be useful to 
manufacturers in many ways. These va- 
ried characteristics of wool make it pos- 
sible for us to have our broadcloth and 
our wool carpets that take so readily and 
hold the rich colors that brighten our 
homes. Not only are there many breeds 
of sheep that furnish the varied qualities 
of wool and mutton, but also the varied 
breeds have been so developed that they 
are especially adapted to the various con- 
ditions of soil, climate and environment. 

EARLY MATURITY AND BETTER 
FLEECES.—Two of the most marked im- 
provements which have been made are 
early maturity and both heavier and bet- 
ter fleeces. It was not until after the 
English mutton breeds were extensively 





introduced throughout the states that 
such a thing was known in American mar- 


kets asa fat lamb. Of the sheep reaching 

the markets to-day a large majority are 

under one year of age. Lambs are not 

only the most numerous, but they are in 

the most active demand and at a consid- 

erable advance in price over sheep. Mod- 

ern improvements in sheep have enabled 

us therefore to put a sheep on the market 

that is more valuable pound for pound 

than our former mutton product. It should 

be borne in mind, too, that this early ma- 

turity brings with it the possibility of 

cheaper production, since we are able to 

Place the animal on the market much 

younger. It is unnecessary for me to say 

that gains of flesh and fat are more eco- 

nomically made when the animal is still 

young. It is not difficult to see therefore 

that the modern sheep is more desirable 

from an economical standpoint. The 

thoughtful farmer considers of equal im- 

portance the market price of his finished 

products and the cost of production. In 

this case we have observed an enhanced 

value of the finished product and a re- 

duced cost of production. 

Through the agency of better acclimati- 

zation, better methods of feeding, better 

Management, more careful selection of 

breeding stock and the influence of the 

Merino, the average weight of fleece in the 

United States has increased from 1.9 lbs. 

in '40 to 7.21 lbs. in 99. According to the 

United States Department of Agriculture 

there were 41,883,065 sheep in the United 

States January 1, 1900. We have sheep 

that are adapted to almost every condition 

of soil and climate, 

GIVE WOOL PRODUCTION MORE 

ATTENTION.—Perhaps it would be un- 

just to say that the modern sheep has 

been more carefully developed along the 

line of mutton production than for the 

production of wool. Certain it is that dur- 

ing the last ten years more attention has 

been paid to the development of the mut- 

ton-producing tendency in our breeds of 

sheep than the wool-producing. Market 

demands may have warranted such a 

course, but after all is said, I believe that 

the question of the production and mare 

keting of wool has not received its just 
share of attention. Perhaps we can bete 
ter understand the importance of the wool 
industry if we bear in mind that every one 
of the 41,883,065 sheep in the United States 
will produce a fleece of wool to be put on 
the market, either in the shape of a pelt, 
pulled wool or an ordinary fleece. As I 
have said before, the average fleece of 
wool in the United States is 7.21 lbs. This 
would make the total wool produced in the 
United States 176,327,708.63 lbs. While it is 
true that every one of the above sheep 
will produce a fleece that will find its way 
to the market in one form or another, it 
is equally true that not over 75 per cent of 
the above number of sheep annually find 
their way to the market in the shape of 
lambs or older sheep. The average value 
of wool produced in the United States dur- 
ing the year is about $1.44. The average 
value of mutton produced about $2.19. 
Surely not enough difference to warrant 
the almost universal oversight of the wool 
product. 

I have good reason to believe that had 
our sheep raisers given as much consider- 
ation to the subject of wool production as 
they have the production of mutton, the 
actual amount received by them for the 
wool product of their flocks would equal 
the amount received for the mutton prod- 
uct. I believe this proposition possible, al- 
though it may sound unreasonable. 


WHY SHEEP SHOULD BE MACHINE- 
SHORN. 


We are asked a great many times will 
it pay to buy a sheep-shearing machine? 
Our answer is that it will pay a sheep 
owner if he has 25 sheep or more to in- 
vest in a hand-power sheep-shearing ma- 
chine, the price of which is $15. The prin- 
cipal advantages of shearing sheep by 
machinery are as follows: 

Sheep are not butchered or racked as 
we have seen them done by hand; the 
machine leaves them as smooth as a bil- 
liard ball. Then again, there are no 
second cuts which depreciate the value 
of the wool. The staple is left longer, 
which increases the value of the wool 
from one to two cents a pound on the 
London market. Machine-shearing saves 
from one-half to one and one-half pounds 
of wool on each sheep. Again, the great- 
ly improved appearance of the sheep after 
being machine-shorn must be taken into 
consideration, which is an important item. 
They can be dipped or sent to the market 
immediately after shearing. Unlike the 
hand shears, no skilled labor is required, 
and sheep can be shorn much faster by 
machine without the operator being 
troubled with sore wrists, as when using 
the hand shears. Shearing with the ma- 
chine is so much easier and does the work 
so much better that when your day’s 
work is done you feel satisfied that it has 
been well done. 

Welcome the shearing machine! 


WORMS AGAIN: 


Can you kindly tell me what was the 
matter with my lambs? In the months 
of October and November I lost three 
lambs from the same complaint. They 
appeared very dull and sleepy, lost their 
appetites and took large quantities of 
water in their endeavor to quench their 
thirst. Their ears drooped and felt cold. 
They dwindled along this way for about 
three weeks and then died. They seemed 
to suffer a great deal of pain. The skin 
‘looked pink and the fleeces oily. One was 
dry and the wool pulled out very easily. 
They weighed from 75 to 100 pounds each. 
This is my third year in the sheep busi- 








COME AND GO 


In many forms 


expere.* bee pat ol ome 


bat they go promptly by 


St. Jacobs Oil 


which is a certain sure cure, 





ness, and I am willing to take advice 
frmo older heads. We feed clover hay 
mixed with timothy. As a grain ration 
we feed oats and wheat bran mixed. 
They have fifteen acres of corn stalks to 
run in. For the lung worm we give gaso- 
line. For the stomach worm we feed 
worm powders. They have plenty of good 
water to drink. These sheep did not show 
symptoms of worms and we could not 
find any. Do you know of any kind of 
medicine that will kill tape worm in 


sheep? e- os 


WM. BICKFORD. 

To this ‘“‘Wool Markets and Sheep” re- 
plies as follows: 

We think your sheep must have been 
suffering from the attacks of some species 
of worm, probably the stomach worm. 

To destroy tape worm give an adult 
sheep one dram of liquid extract of male 
shield fern in a little gruel. The dose for 
a lamb must be regulated according to age 
and constitution of same. About half a 


dram is eet the right quantity for a 
half-grown lamb. 








Skim milk can not be too highly indorsed 
as a food for swine. Fed in connection 
with corn it proves a very economical and 
effective ration. But it should not be fed 
to excess. © to three pounds of skim 
milk to one of meal is the best proportion. 
The milk being deficient in fat, and the 
corn in protein, their combination proves 
most satisfactory. 


Chicago Sheep Shearing 
wm Machine 370%, 
Price $15 


waranteed to shear ~ 

ind of wool that 
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No other distiller sells to con: 
direct. Others who offer you oon 
nenearyciney tas ie eane 
ni r whiske 
utetion behind r 
Dusiness house Ry ee or Com- ~ 
mercial Agencies. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO., 
318-324 West Fifth Pad DAYTON, 


P. Bens Or x 
ay ot Fe! b, Wash, 








BOOK ON ao. just pabiiched. Finely 
fitusteased, with valuable hints for fast an sh 

R. M. Marquis, champion of the world wf be sent 
Free to any sheep owner on application. Address 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT co. 


458-160 Huron Street, . Chicago, Dig 














@ guarantee above firm will doas they agree.—ED. 








The Celebrated LaDow-Budlong DISC HARROW. 


BTho bumpers in the contertakeall the side daft. All boxes 
for two years. No other 





Harrow and ing the earth all one way. Send 
for our Big Free Catalogue. It costs nothing, things 
want at one-half dealer's peices. Addons Woess Sue a 


HAPGOOD PLOW EO 2, BOX 49, 9, Alton, il. 











TRAINS 


“BURLINGTUN-NORTHERN PA- 9 00 
CIFIC EXPRESS” to Kansas City, U,UU 4m. 


' St. Joseph, Portland, Puget Sound. DAILY. 
Northwest, via Billings, Montana. 
+. 
‘‘NEBRASKA-COLORADO  EX- 2 05 
No. b. PRESS,” one night to Denver, for ° P.M. 
Colorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. Also DAILY. 
for St. Paul and Minueapolis. 
FOR KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH 9 00 
No x 15. Denver, Omaha, Nebraska, Council . P.M; 
Bluffs, Colorado, Pacific Coast. DAILY. 


City Ticket Office, Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 
HOWARD ELLIOTT, J.G. DELAPLAINE, L. W. WAKELEY, 
General Manager. City Passenger Agent. Gen’! Passenger Agt, 








Qa ROO nn nen nen Dt 


The Twice-a-Week Republic 


Is the soostaet and best of ali newspapers. Its Telegraphic 
and Oable News Service excels.that of any other paper. It 
_ the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but 

omestic and world-distant facts. 

CONGRESS 
and STATE LEGISLATURES are in session and questions of 
paramount issue are under discussion. Now is the time to sub- 
scribe for the best medium keeping in touch with the whole 
world. It is DEMOORATIO in Politics but distinctly a NEWS- 
PAPER and Family Journal. 


REMEMBER 
THE SUBSORIPTION BRICE OF $1.00 gives you two papers 


each week, 104 papers a year. It is printed every Monday and 
Thursday. * aad ress all orders to af . 


THE REPUBLIC, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 


PARP LAI DOL PLD AGN POD AD rr forgot 










“Invincible, Unsurpassable. Without a Peer,”’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many 
years, of the Twice-a-Week issue of the 


St.Louis Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than half a 
million readers. Itis BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the ; 
biggest, best. and cheapest national news and family 

journal ‘published in America. It is STRIOTLY REPUB. 
LICAN in politics, but it is above all A NEWSPAPER > 
and gives ALL THE NEWS promptly, accurately and 4 
impartially. IT IS INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, 
Merchant or Professional man who desires to keep , 
thoroughly posted, but has not the time to read a large § 
daily paper, while ‘its great variety of well-selected read- 
ing matter makes it an INVALUABLE HOME AND 
FAMILY PAPER. 


Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages Each Tuesday and wane: - 
One Dollar For One Year. Sample Copies Free. 


GLOBE PRINTING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, both for $1.50 Net. 














Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


100 a HEAD to spare at reasonable petens. 10 boars ready for service, A nice lot of ling "sows 
it eee ba. = Tilver Laced Wyandotte eggs for hatching at $1.00 per 15; afew aise 
cockerels for sale at $1.00 each. We can suit you in prices and quality, Write us at once. 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best or what ts farmers’ — Write _ bee = 
want, or wha better, come an inspect e@ stoc 
— : H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 


LINCOLN 
FEEDING COMPOUND 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO., Chicago, 








‘New York-Omaha-Kansas City-Ft. Worth-San Francisc o 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, MARCH 13, 1901. 




















On Receipt of 


ONLY 25c. 


A handsomely illustrated 
and printed weekly magazine 
with a circulation of 300,000 Copies. 
Established 1728 by Benj. Franklin. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


We Will Also Send Without Charge 
&copy of each of the two books: The Young 
Man ¢ World and The Making of a 
Merchant. These books are reprints of the 
best of the famous series of articles for young 
men which appeared in the Post, written by 
such well-known men as 


Ex-President Cleveland 
Senator Beveridge 
Former Senator John J. Ingalls 
Harlow N. Higinbotham 


Of Marshall Field & Co. 


Robert C. Ogden 


Of Wanamaker’s 
And others 


Agents make more money quicker 
with the POST on account of its 
reputation for interesting reading. 


‘The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphis, Pa. 


She Slarkets 


WHEAT—Cash Market—Sales delivered 
of No. 2 red at 74%c to 7éc; No. 3 red at 72c 
to 74c; No. 4 at 66c to Tic; No. 2 hard at 7lc 
to Titec, and same offered and unsold at 
70%c; No. 3 hard at 69%¢c to 70c; No. 3 white 
spring at 67c. 

CORN—Cash Market—Lower and an ex- 
tremely dull market. Little shipping de- 
mand and not much from any _ other 
source. Sales delivered, No. 2 at 39%c to 
38%c, mainly latter; No. 3 at 38%c; No. 2 
andNo. 3 yellow at 39c; No. 2 white at 39% 
@39%c; No. 3 white ‘at 39c, mainly to 


3 

“Oi Ts—Cash Market—No. 2 at 2644@2ic; 
No, 3 at 26%c; No. 2 Northern at 27c; No. 3 
white at 284c; No. 3 white 271% @28%c; No. 
4 white at 2i@21% Cc. 

RYE—None offering. Grade No. 2 sal- 
able at 62c and really choice probably 
bas 59 bring 52%4c. 

LLFEED—Small offerings, but not so 
a. . evidence of the urgent demand of 
last week. Skd. bran, prompt et, 
could probably have been sold E. trk. a 
78c, but offered March shipment at Tite, 
and not salable above 7ic. -Mixed feed 
commands no premium over bran at pres- 
ent prices. At mill bran jobs at 78@8c. 
Y—Steady, with a good demand for 
No. 1 and better grades, but still slow for 
anything below these., Current rates on 
trk. for timothy $13 for choice, $12@12.50 for 
























No. 1, $10@11 for No. 2, $8.50@9.50 for No. 3; 
rairie $9. 10 for No. 1, $9@9.50 for No. 2, 
Pegs.60 for No. 3. Clover $8.50@10. 


STRAW—On trk., wheat $4.75. 





PRICES ON CHANGE. 
The following tables show the range otf 
prices in future and cash grains: 
Closed Clesed 


Range 
Saturday. Monday. Monday. 


Wasetes 
May ...73% b TOKO" ates 
July .«.. 12 @712% 72%@.. 
‘orn— 
May ...39%a 39@38%@% 38% b 
July ...39%@ coos. CS 
Oats— 
May ...26% eT TT 26a 
July ...26 sess) ED 


COTTON—Ordinary, 7 1-l6c; good ordi- 
nary, 7 9-l6c; low middling, 8 3-16c; mid- 
dling, 8 13-16¢; good middling, 9 5-16c; mid- 
dling fair, 9 li- 16c. 

WOOL—Demand continues very light; 
manufacturers the only buyers, and their 
wants are limited to pressing needs. Of- 
ferings are excessive in ail markets of the 
world and the new clip in this country is 
just beginning to be taken off. Missouriand 
Illinois—Medium combing, 19c; medium 
clothing, 18%c; braid and low, 16@16%c; 
burry and clear mixed, 16c; slight burry, 
14%c; hard burry, 12c: light fine, 15c; 
heavy fine, 11@12c; lamb ,15@16%c. Texas, 
Indian Territory ara Oklohoma—Medium, 
16@l7c; coarse and low, 12@13'%c; fine medi- 
um, 12@13%c; light fine, 12@12%c; heavy 
fine, 10@10%c. Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeces), 18c; medium (loose), 16 


git; burry, 12@13%c; hard burry, llc. 
washed—No. 1, 27@27%c; No. 2, 22@23c; 
os 19¢. Angora goat hair—Clean 


18@: 
ana a clear, 13c; burry and cotted, 8c. Black 
and seedy from 4c to 6c per pound less. 

EGGS—Firmer; 13c freely bid. The com- 
paratively low price having evidently in- 
creased the local demand, while curtail- 
ing the receipts. Duck eggs at 17c; goose 
ees at 35c. 

EGGS—Firm at 10%c. General demand 
active; movement moderately large. Duck 
eges at 12%c; goose eggs at 35c. 

SUTTER Barely steady. Demand light 
and of a retail character. Round lots of- 
fered at quotations, but not taken. 

Creamery—Extra, 23%@24c; ,rsts, 19@20c; 
second, 17@18c. Packing stock—Choice 
. 10c; poor to fair, 6@8c; choice roll, 
10@10%c; airstruck and poor do, 7@9c. Dai- 
ry—Extra, 17@]8c; firsts, 15@l6c; grease, 4c. 
Ladle packed—Extra, 15@léc; firsts, 12@13c. 
In a small way %c per pound or more is 
on over the foregoing quotations. 
eet erway Twins at 11%c; sin- 

z. 


P. ake: 12%c. New York, 12c. 
Limburger, veime Swiss, 144%@l65c. 
Brick 3c. 

LIVE POULTRY — Turkeys — Light 
weights, 9c; heavy toms . Chickens— 
Choice mixed, 8c; heavy hens, 7c; old 


roosters, 3%c; staggy young roosters 4c; 
broilers, 2 lbs. and under, 12c. Ducks, 10c. 
Geese, 5@7c. Tame live pigeons, per doz., 


DRESSED POULTRY—Turkeys—Light 
hens, 10c; heavy toms, 7 . Chickens— 
Average run, 8%c; young roosters, 6c; old 
roosters, 444c; capons, 10c; slips, 8c. C) 
lic. se 6@8c. Fu wn turkeys 
quotable lc over undrawn. All poor stock, 
including discolored, thin, scrawney, etc., 
nominal. 

APPLES—Quote Baldwins at $3.35@3.50 
for No. 1 and $2@2.50 for good to choice 








akes short roads. 


‘ood for everything 
that runs on wheels. 





Sold Everywhere. 


Made by STANDARD O11. CO, 





No. 2 (damaged and off stock less); rus- | 
sets at $3@8.50; fancy kings at $3.75 and 
spys at $3.50; Ben Davis at $2@3.50. | 
STRAW BERRIES—Sales of fancy ripe 
Florida in refrigerator carrier at : 
per quart. 
POTATOES—Northern stock on trk.: 
Wisconsin and Minnesota—Burbank at 


@38c for common to fair, —— for choice | 
bright; rural at for common to, 
fair, 39@#c for choice bright; white! 
mixed at 36@38c, common to fair red 
mixed at 

ONIONS—Choice to fancy red globe 


quotable at$ 1.40@1.50 del.; yellow worth 
about same as red, while last sale of 
white was at $1.50 in sks. del. Soft, 
skinned, small and inferior nominally 


less. 

SWBET POTATOES—Home grown Ber- 
muda sell at 30c, yellow at 35@40c and red 
Nansemond at 45@50c per bu loose, and at 
$1.50 per bbl for Bermuda and $1.75 for 
Nansemond on orders. 

HORSERADISH—Quote home-grown at 
$4@4.50 per bbl. on orders. 

MUSHROOMS—Dull at 25@35c per Ib. 

FEATHERS—Prime live geese in small 


sks 46c, in large sks 44c; gray 36c;_ old 
white 35@37c; X XX 16@Mc; x 
10@12c; XXXX be. Chicken 3c. Turkey— 


Tail 18c; wing 8c; pointers 4c; wing and 
tail 10c; wing and ‘tail potas 7c; body 2c. 
Duck—White at 35c; dark at 

BEESWAX—Quote at 26%c per lb 


prime. 
SHEEP PELTS—Full wool pelts at 0@ 
80c, acco;2ing to amount of ‘er on them; 


for 


lambs at %5@60c—Southern 256@40c ; 
shearlings > —— Dry ..% fallen, 
aa 7@8c pe 


ore tinesng at from $3.50 for small 
to 7 for large; lady slipper at 7c; seneca 
at 38c; pink at l4c; golden seal at 45c; 
May apple at 2%c; snake at 23c; black at 
3c; angelica at 3c; wahoo—bark of root 
bark of tree 2%c; blood 2%c; bluefiag 
8c; skull cap leaves 5c, sassafras bark 4c, 


wild ginger 4c. 
STOCK PEAS—Sales: Whippoorwill 
$1.35, 120 


per bu.—20 sks. at — 6 at 
choice, bright at $1.40. 
ONION TOP SETS—Latest sales at $2.50 
er bu. 
P SORGHUM CANE SEED—Latest sale 
r 100 lbs. on trk. 


t $1.07% pe 
CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.30 per bu, for 
rime in car lots; smaller lots and inferior 


DRIED FRUIT—We quote: Apples— 
Evaporated: Rings at 3c to 4c, quarters 
at 3c to 4c; chops at %@%c; peelings at ec. 
Sun-dried: Quarters at 3@3%c for good— 
inferior a Peaches—Fancy evaporated 
unpeeled halves at 4c, and sun-dried at 
from ic to 1%c per Ib. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at 
$2. 2.07 per bu.; screened at 5c per bu. 
less; country at $1@1.50; Lima beans at 
HOS: lee per Ib. 

ONEY—Comb at 10c to 12%c; fancy 
white clover 15@l6c; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
bbls. at 6@6%c and in cans at 7c. 
LINSEED OIL—Quotable per gal.: Raw 
at 68c; boiled at 67c—Ie per gal. less in car 


ry 


ts. 

CASTOR OIL-—In lots of 200 gallons or 
over at 12c per lb for No. 1 and 10%c for 
No. 3; smaller quantities lc per lb more. 


NOTES FROM THE CLIFF. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Here we are 
again, confined to the interior of our den 
with paralysis—left side useless. The 
days glide monotonously along. Bach day 
laden with a sameness that seems per- 
petual, broken only by a perusal of the 
literature that reaches us with frequent 
intervals of rest, and enlivened by the 
chat of friends who occasionally drop in. 

The smallpox epidemic has continued 
unabated in Southern Fayette County, not 
many miles distant. More than a hundred 
cases have been reported in that region, 
but, strange enough, no deaths as yet 
caused directly by the disease. A strict 
quarantine has been established and there 
is now but little apprehension of its spread 
to other localities. 

The winter terms of the district schools 
are closing—many have already closed. 
Dinners and literary entertainments have 
graced the termination of many of them 
as remembrances of the “last day.’’ So 
far as the old routine of memory lessons 
and dry recitations is concerned, the 
terms have generally been satisfactory, 
but no advancement to a higher, more in- 
teresting and profitable plane has yet been 
made. 

Several snowstorms occurred during 
February, but all combined would not 
make good sleighing. The continued cold, 
ice and snow of early years, with conse- 
quent sport, seem now but a dream of long 
ago. Only recently has there been very 
cold weather, and then of but few days’ 
duration, and the zero mark was not 
reached. Now the proverbial winds of 
March are blowing ‘‘o’er the moor,” a gen- 
eral thaw is on and mud everywhere 
abounds. 

“Farm Carelessness,’’ as presented by 
W. H. Lyons, as to the destructiveness of 
farm tools and machinery and shiftlessness 
apparent on many farms is an ideal pic- 
ture of the situation on most farms here. 
In a jaunt through the country it is a 
common sight to see machinery scattered 
about in the fields, barn lots, or possibly 
beneath a tree, or a plow still standing 
in the old furrow and harrow in the field 
where last used, all exposed to the ruinous 
devastation of the elements and causing 
a loss of hundreds of dollars annually 
that could readily be saved by the prac- 
tice of more carefulness and would re- 
move much of the discontent now dom- 
inant because of the small remuneration 
produced by farm labor. 

The free rural mail delivery has become 





BROOM CORN—Quotable per _ ton: 
Common at $40 to; $50; fair at $60; choice, 
short green brush at $70. Sale 2 cars com- 
mon at $49; crooked at half price. 
BONES—Choice bleached at $15 per ton; 
other | kinds from $10 to $14. 

RA ETC.—Per 100 Ibs: Country rags 
at ne ‘Old rope—No. 1 manila $1.50; No. 
2 at 50c. Rubber $6. 

SCRAP IRON AND METAL—Per 100 
.: Wrought iron 45c; heavy cast 40c; 
malleable 30c; steel 30c—breakage 30c; 
stove 30c; burnt 20c. Light brass $7.50; 
heavy brass $12. Copper $13. Zinc $2.25.! 
Lead $3.50. Pewter $12. 


LIVE STOCK. 
HORSES—The week opened with of- 
ferings aggregating 350 head, and with 
scores of buyers from all districts; if the 
early indications are borne out, one of the 
most active weeks of the season is before 
the dealers. There was again reported a 
lack of British cavalry-horse orders, but 
the deficiency is totally overbalanced by 
the good demand for the same class of 
horses from other sources. Good chunks 
and harness horses had strong outlets, 
constituted by the general demand. The 
Buffalo representation was strong, as 
was also the demand from Pennsylvania | 
and other Eastern states, while heavy 
commissions were being executed from 
all quarters for farm chunks at strong 
prices. The Southern demand was not 
among the heaviest elements of request, 
but was brisk and buoyant for nice, 
smooth drivers. A strong new inquiry 
developed for United States cavalry 
horses. In all departments the market 
was strong and ety Southern 
horses were selling at to $80; plain 
-. drivers at $85 to $100; yes chunks at 
o $120; export chunks at $9 to $130, 
Ay expressers at $125 to $140. 

Horse quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $100 to $150; choice to extra, | 
$160 to $175. Farm chunks, 1,150 to 1,350 
pounds—Fair to good, $75 to $9; good to 
choice, $% to $110. Coach horses and cobs 
—Fair to good, $135 to $175; choice to ex- 
tra, to . Horses for the South— 
Small, light drivers, fair to good, $35 to 
$55; choice to extra, $60 to $80; Southern 
drivers, large, $85 to Export chunks, 
1,200 to 1,400 pounds—Plain to good, to 
$110; choice to extra, $115 to $135. Business 
drivers—Fair to good, $85 to $110; choice 
to extra, $125 to $160. Saddlers for South- 
ern use—Fair to good, $55 to $75; choice to 
extra, $80 to $140; a eT and New 
York saddlers, $150 Inferior 
horses—Common, aia” ” pines. $12.50 to 
$30; heavy work plugs, $25 to $45. 

MULES—The trade closed very quietly 
last week and sellers said that it was 
hard work making a clearance, yet very 
few were left unsold. Some of the plain 
consignments that were oeffred, being 
neglected by the dealers, were taken by 
speculators, who sent them into their own 
country districts. The market demand 
closed quiet, especially in the Southern 
department. A few consignments went 
out to Eastern quarters. With the open- 
ing this week the Monday supply was 
very small; it comprised only about 3 
full car-loads and a scattering number of 
small bunches. The opening was nomi- 
nally quiet, dealers having ample sup- 
plies for all immediate orders and await- 
ing the development of the regular trade 
before commencing active operations in a 
purchasing way. It is not considered that 
th emakret is in any wise improved over 
the dull position which it assumed three 
weeks or a month ago; all classes, even 
to the choicest heavy grades, are quoted 
at the decline of $5 to $15 per head from 
the high prices current at the beginning 
of the year. 

Mule quotations for broke mules, 4 to 7 


years old 
14 hands, extreme range....$ 45.00 to $ 70.00 





14 hands, bulk of sales...... 50.00 to -00 
14% hands, extreme range.... 50.00 to 80.00 
14% hands, bulk of sales..... 55.00 to 70.00 
15 hands, extreme range.... 70.00 to 105.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales..... 80.00 to 95.00 
15% hands, extreme range.. 85.00 to 115.00 
15% eam bu yt ge peeee - 90.00 to 105.00 
16 to li -105.00 to 155.00 


6% hands, 
16 to ee hands, bulk of se salesils. 00 to 135.00 


ks | ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 


A COW PEA ADVOCATE. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I live in town 
and am trying to do nothing, but I like to 
read the RURAL WORLD, so I take it 
myself and try to get others to take it. 
I am pleased to see so many using cow 
peas and soy beans, for my experience 
shows that they are equal to clover for 
the land; besides, they are as good for 
stock as clover, and much better than 
grain feed. Soy beans and cow peas will 
do for the farmer in four or six months 
what it takes clover 15 to 18 months to do. 
Farmers around here are becoming inter- 
ested in these crops. Some are raising as 
high as 40 to 60 acres of cow peas and 
soy beans and pasturing them with stock, 
mostly with hogs. 

Ourwinter hasbeen fine; up to February 
we had but little snow, about one-half 
of February there was good sleighing. 
Now it is dry and cold. The first three 
days of March were very fine and spring 
like, and many talked of sowing oats. But 
the weather on Monday put a stop to that, 
as it snowed all day, and since has been 
very cold. Wheat and rye look well; there 
is no complaint of the fly hurting the 

WORLD. 





‘a theme of much interest in this part of 


the state, and the benefit to be derived 
from the system is being generally dis- 
cussed. Several new routes have been es- 
tablished, and petitions are circulating for | 


| 
| cavalry 


A MICHIGAN LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We are now 
having in Southern Michigan extreme 
winter weather, snpw being two feet on 
the level in the woods. Beginning with 
February we have had stormy weather 
almost évery day so far. The month of 
January was as fine as one could wish— 
no snow, the roads being fine and smooth. 
The late fall was very wet and in conse- 
quence some farms have part of their 
corn yet in the fields, as help could not be 
secured and the weather so uneven, There 
are some corn stalks standing, and would 
be if we had summer all winter. 

Stock is doing well. Hay was a big 
crop. The second crop of clover did not 
seed well and was cut for hay. Many 
cut clover off their wheat stubble of a No. 
1 quality. The writer of this cut ten tons 
off five acres, where wheat only made 
eight bushels to the acre. Oats and corn 
were good. Wheat is 72 cents per bushel; 


oats, 2% cents; corn, 30 cents; baled hay, 
$10. W. H. WARNER, JR. 
Allegan Co., Mich. 
The Woman’s Home Companion for 
March contains a short story by Bret 
Harte, ‘“‘The Goddess of Excelsior.’’ In it 


Mr. Harte has put all the freshness and 
vigor of his old-time work—the breath of 
the mountains—the charm of rugged char- 


acter. The plot of the tale is really some- 
what out of the the ordinary. 


EARLY RHUBARB OR PIEPLANT.— 
This vegetable can be forced into an early 
growth in the spring by covering the 
plants in the open garden with about one 
foot of fresh manure in February or 
March. The manure should cover a space 
two or three feet square about each plant. 
It is a good plan to place some boards 
or old barrel staves around the plant to 
hold the manure in place. If the boards 
are close together and stand a foot or 
so above the manure, they will do a great 
deal to protect the young leaves from 
the frost. After the manure has been 
on the ground for a few days a hole five 
or six inches in diameter should be dug 
over the plant in the manure to aid the 
plant in starting through the manure. 
Most of the early growth is made from 
the food stored in the roots the previous 
summer. To secure the best development 
of the plants and roots, the plants should 
be set in rows four feet apart and two 
feet apart in the row and given clean, 
shallow cultivation throughout the sum- 
mer. Three or four inches of well-rotted 
manure should be well worked into the 
soil around the plant in the spring. Plants 
receiving good cultivation will last five 
or seven years without renewing. Forcing 
the plants may have a tendency to weak- 
en them and shorten the life of the plan- 
tation. 





LIFE GUARDS. 


The Life Guards are two regiments of 
forming part of the British 
household troops. They are gallant 
‘soldiers, and every loyal British heart is 
proud of them. Not only the Queen’s 


other routes through this region, and are household, but yours, ours, everybody’s 
being numerously signed. Yet there is an should have its life guards. The need of 
undercurrent of opposition, as there usu- them is especially great when the great- 
ally is to every public enterprise, but a est foes of life, diseases, find allies in the 
large preponderance of opinion is favor- very elements, as colds, influenza, catarrh, 
able, and the time is approaching when its the grip and pneumonia do in the stormy 
convenience will be practically demon- month of March. The best way that we 
strated by routes through every fairly know of to guard against these diseases 
populated neighborhood. The people along is to strengthen the system with Hood's 
the routes already in operation express Sarsaparilla—the greatest of all life 
thorough satisfaction. The opposition guards. It removes the conditions in 
comes from that class who, through a which these diseases make their most suc- 
spirit of contrariness or false economy, cessful attacks, gives vigor and tone to 
can see no good in any improvement, pub- all the vital organs and functions, and im- 
lic or private, that necessitates expense. parts a genial warmth to the blood. Re- 
Effingham Co., Ill. DYPE. |member the weaker the system the great- 
—_—_—_—_—_ er the exposure to disease. Hood’s Sarsa- 

SOME WANTS. parilla makes the system strong. 


' i 

Editor RURAIL WORLD: I want to buy | HOW TO MAKE A COMPOST PILE. 
a gasoline engine, some tanks for cattle, a 
hog waterer with a float and a lot of pipe. : 
Can you tell me where in St. Louis I can 
get these things? J. P. VISSERING. 

Madison Co., Ill. 

Write to the Creamery Package Mfg. 
Co., 915 North Sixth street, St. Louis, re- 
garding gasoline engine. Their adver- 
tisement will be found on page 2 of the 
RURAL WORLD. The American Well 
Works, Aurora, Ill., also advertise gaso- 


Dig out a round hole down to the sub- 
soil, and throw into this hole all the 
refuse matter, sweepings, chamber lye 
and all other things which add to the bulk 
matter of fertilizing value of your com- 
post, especially bones, feathers, soot, rags, 
paper, decayed vegetables, old sods and 
woods’ earth, and weeds of all kinds be- 
fore they go to seed, but do not put into 
jthe hole your wood ashes or hen manure, 
line engines on that page. For stock tanks ‘as water will leach the ashes, thereby re- 
write to the O. K. Harry Steel Works, 2335 ducing the potash they contain and drive 
Papin St., St. Louis. We think one or the|off the ammonia which is so valuable in 
other of ‘the St. Louis firms named will the hen manure. Keep your ashes pro- 
be able to supply the pipe wanted. Possi- ‘tected from the weather, and pack your 
bly the last named firm can supply the hen manure away in barrels or boxes, 
hog waterer. |mixing it with some plaster or fine dry 

> ‘darth. When you are ready to mix your 
SALT A SOIL DIGESTER. compost to use with the Powell’s Pre- 
ed pared Chemicals;' clean out your pits, with 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The effects of their contents mix all the woods’ earth 
chemical manures on garden crops are so and fine manure you have, and fork over. 
variable that the desired result should be Then of the mixture as near as you can 
kept in mind in order to make a correct guess, take one-half, ashes one-fourth, 
application. A prominent scientist calls hen manure one-fourth; mix all together 
chloride of sodium, or common salt, a riddling out the stones and rough stuff; 
“soil digester."’ Although it is not a di- pile up in a cone-shape, and you will have 
rect fertilizer, it is found to be of value a first-class compost which will weigh 
in the power it has of rendering various 


about forty pounds to the bushel; this, 
kinds of plant foods soluble, so that they : protected from the weather, will keep 
orever. 

Empty the two barrels of Powell's Pre- 
pared Chemicals in a dry place; then 
spread a layer of the compost about four 
inches deep on a space of about 6x10 feet; 
over this scatter a light coating of chemi- 


may be utilized by the plant. Ammonia, 
potash, and phosphoric acid are rendered 
soluble by the action of salt. The visible 
effect of salt is to retard the maturity of 
the plant, thus lengthening the period of 
growth, and therefore often tending to in- 


sure a better yield of all grain and seed 
crops. Nitrate of soda has just the oppo- 
site effect and greatly hastens the growth 
and maturity of the plant to which it is 
applied. The latter is therefore of great- 
er benefit to onions, celery, cauliflower and 
such other green crops as we desire to 
hasten to maturity.—I. F. T. 


cals, repeating the operation until you 
have used up forty bushels of compost and 
all the chemicals. Cut the pile down, turn 
over and repile in a cone shape, and you 
will have a ton of good fertilizer. 

If the fertilizer is to be used in the gar- 
den, truck patch, in the hill for the corn, 
or broadcast over the grass fields, no siev- 











The Samson 
Galvanized Steel 
Wind Mill 


has promptly and justly taken its place as the leader 
among wind mills. This is because of the new and im- 


proved methods of construction which bring about the 
highest obtainable efficiency, combined with unusual 


ay The new and wonderful Double Gear with 
four long bearings, providing a center line draft and 
equalizing = burden. Absolute freedom from torsion 
- ee ook strain. Detachable shaft boxes, which 

be rep without removing any part of mill, Large, 
wick feed oil cups, make oiling necessary only at long intervals. 
The whole construction combines to make just such a mill as 
everybody has wanted, but could not secure until the n 
came into the field. Don’t buy a wind mill until you know more 
about this one. Send for our hemese Art Catalog. Mailed free. 


Stover Mfg. Co., 534 River Street, Freeport, Illinois. 








If you intend to 


MAKE A TRIP 


write for maps, time-tables and 


LOWEST RATES 


to the 


CHICAGO & ALTON RY. 


Full information and details cheerfully given. The equipment of ‘‘The 
Alton’’ is matchless in every respect, so much so that its superb 
appointments have earned for it the title of 


“THE ONLY WA 





wheat. Success to ad R 
JAS. H. CHENOWETH. 
Clinton Co., Mo. 


D. BOWES, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















BR 4as the satisfaction OS owWtilIg 
lhe 304101” Hiad Gives tilia 
Sttllest value for lis money. 


For seventy years the McCormick 
Company has been pre-eminent in 
manufacturing Harvesting Machines 
and for the season of 1901 presents 
the unequaled McCormick Line com- 
prising the best Binders, the best 
Reapers, the best Mowers, the best 
Hay-Rakes, the best Corn Binders, 
the best Shredders, the best Headers, 
and the best Tool and Sickle Grinders. 

















ing is necessary; but if it is to be applied 
by machinery we advise passing through 
a sieve as a guard against damage to the 
machine from stones or other hard ma- 
terials. 

Use the same quantities per acre as 
recommended for all high-grade fertilizers, 
but remember less than 400 pounds of fer- 
tilizer to the acre rarely pays, except on 
the immediate crop it is applied to. You 
can use of the fertilizer made with the 
Powell's Prepared Chemicals all you can 
afford with the assurance there is no dan- 
ger of injury to the crops, as often is the 
case from too heavy an application of 
the wrong kind of ready-mixed fertilizers. 





A HINT TO “THE MAN WHO BUYS.” 
—A harvest hand must have “backbone.” 
The same is true of a harvesting machine. 
The great success of McCormick ma- 
chines, which has created the great de- 
mand for them and the enormous output 
of the McCormick Works, is due to the 
fact that McCormick machines possess 
“backbone” in a pre-eminent degree. Mc- 
Cormick machines are designed in such a 
manner that, without being heavy, they 
possess the strength that keeps the work- 
ing parts in line and gives the machine 
long life. It takes “backbone” to stand 
the racking strains that come on a har- | 
vesting machine. The so-called cheap 
machines have no “‘backbone.”’ They soon! 
become warped, their gears cut and their | 
bearings bind, wearing out the machine 
and making increased and unnecessary 
draft on the horses. 

“Backbone” is the foundation principle 
of a harvesting machine. “McCormick 
backbone’ has made McCormick machines 
famous. They keep in line and run light 
after years of use. 





THE ROBBINS & WORNALL Sale of 
imported and American bred Shorthorns 
on March 5, at Kansas City, was a grand 
success. The offering was excellent, in 
good flesh, generally speaking. Some of 
the imported bulls were just out of quar- 
antine, and were thin in flesh and sold 
low. The following is a list of buyers and 
prices paid: 
COWS. 
1. W. D. Flatt, Hamilton, Canada. aoe 













2. J. J. Mason, Overbrook, Kas. 
3. H. C. Duncan, Osborn, Mo........ 400 
4. C. C. Biggler & Son, ; enigs hem Ia. 455 
5. G. E. Ward, Hawarden, I 500 
6. J. F. Prather, Williamsville, ti, 225 
7. B. O. Cowan, ‘New Point, Mo...... 200 
s.. % a Tompson & Sons, Sous. 
450 
9 
0. 625 
10. E. W. Baven, Delphi, Ind........ 905 
ll. Dr. H. K. Givens, Fayette, Mo 510 
12. M. B. Guthrie, Mexi co, Mo...... 625 
13. C. C. Biggler & DER cy ceccvcccosver 340 
NO re 250 
15. J. K. Alexander, Edenburg, Ill.. 320 
1%. C. C. Biggio’ & Gom......ccccccces 520 
fe a YY £ "See Rear 610 
20. Ed Biggs, Bowling Green, Mo.. 450 
21. Midland Cattle Co., Kansas City. 350 
22. J. Mis: <nsesh-coassesoncesstseces 200 
23. W. EEL Cush coceeesecdsevtabes 200 
24. Midland Cattle Co.................. 360 
25. abst, Dover, Kas........... 280 
26. J. 8. Douglas & Son, Sulphur Hill, { 
WE. “Daseceeaerenes ~ ceacbosscdcveses 500 
27. J. J. 7 bebséledcnnbese Ses voebese 465 
is Ss Ey, WPMD eb6ebedsbsness” cccceceese 400 
2. F. H. Gilchrist Subchelite ieancenees 785 
30. C. F. Wolfston, Ottawa, Kas... 230; 
31. C. D. Bellows, Maryville, Mo...... 145 
32. Harry Witten, Trenton, Mo. 140 
SB. BAMETG WCW .cccccscccccccces 200 
34. J. D. Washington, Marietta, I. 140 
35. T. . Ragsdale, Paris, Mo..... 225 
36. D. E. Ainsworth, — Kas.. 160 
37.C. C. Biggieor & Gon.........ccce0- 505 
38. W. E. Robinson, Fairport, Mo.. 365 | 
Sk Gs Gis MEE Ch cb Seed ccksccsesescecceces 255 
ai Gi MN Sincbsoncnncesdesddwedewss 230 
41. D. H. Mabinesa, Jamesport, Mo.. 300 
Sar ate EEE” Cabordectsacbistaccekecess 130 
GN. Bis Me NED Sh nn sac ccivecaccicccosoetss 130 
rrr ree 195 
Se A RRs 170 
Ml COE PRESS er 205 
47. SEED + bk dubccdeccedes cheaper os 190 


The 47 cows and heifers brought $17,940, 
averaging 1.70. 
BULLS. 


Ba: ly. Min | MINE cn ccevnesredecseaces 226 
2. W. H. Allen, Pleasant Hill, Mo.. 290 
3. F. J. Mattocks, Brookfield, Mo.... 325 
4. J. F. Prather & Isaac Forbs...... 800 
5. J. C. Watson, Emporia, Kas...... 200 
6. J. T. Stoddard, Burden, Kas...... 350 
7. E. Upp, Braymer, Mo............... 160 
8. Jas. Johnson, Laplata, Mo........ 290 
9. M. Nicholson, Lawson, Mo........ 130 
10. BE. B. Grant, Emporia, Kas........ 130 
ll. Lafe Williams, Bendena, Kas... 120 
12. Ira A. Merritt, Kellerton, Iowa.. 200 
13. J. A. Haynes, Richmond, Mo...... 200 


The 13 bulls brought $3,425, averaging 
$263.46. The 60 head brought $21,365, aver- 
aging $356. 








Modern Heating Co., 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Merchants Exchange ) 
Heating of Dwelling Houses, School 
Houses and Public Buildings with the 
steam or hot water system. 
Write for Prices. 





HITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, Emden Geese’ 
Pekin Ducks, hdres Wyandottes, 8. C, White 
caghesse 


eis able. Write. 
MBS. iLLE BALDWIN. Shelbyville. Mo. 


THE CHAMPION 


—ONE-MAN SAW— 
Roary No:Backache. Sg ad 
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Cold Knees. 
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a farmer more fence for less money, 


gives 
tt up quicker and easier than an. 
her * Large steel and heawvess 
supplies 
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res Wire 


ORs Holly, Mich. 
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Sections, Smokers 

BEE. BvES: saat eres 
Torcs6, East st BAHY C6. mL. 

AGENTS, WANTED-fcncrs.nzte "5.2 

us your name yo ton cents to pay pry 4 


‘SOUTHERN NOVELTY SUPPLY CO., 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Nashville, Tenn 
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MARILLA Bt 


manship and finish and the beat general 
om 


cantor fat ff = 
trial, itisnosale. Eleven 


> oa 
the 
oth Nos Wat oy 3 funte ae, for 
MARILLA INGUBATOR CO., BOX 35 ROSE HILL, H. Y. 

































YOU CAN PUT 


DOLLARS IN YOUR POCKET 


WE OFFER 


$500.00 in Gold Free 











BRAINS COUNT. 


‘e will give $500.00 in Gold to. anyone 
eauay _— Vee at the ay into three mamer 
United 








who wilt say the 
‘ emember, nae want 
L not 
one cent Pye money. There is only one Bn oy which take 
oO  @ ] than one hour of your time. In making the three = 
be used as many times rd they @ 
does not appear. © you 
you will Aave used every letter in the twenty exactly 
appears. We make this liberal offer to introduce 
Le and interesting family 44 Colum 
there tt é: t unknown. Thi: = i = oy A aa refustty canede ind fled with op and. 
where is as yet is magazine carcsu an the choicest rary 
the best authors produce. ‘Win. If you will make the ¢ =p names and send thems ater thal 
une Anows but that you will win-the prizet Anyway, we do not want any ty money Jrom 
‘ soon as we receive your answer we will at once notify you. 





























uN 
— oe a contest 


ll then know 
solution is correct. e sincerely hope you will try, as we shadi the 00 de 
Write atonce. These Cash awards cost us vast sunis sas! none » bat they rae great bh en ceay. 
ment for our ee. noo wry de hin 4 bit san ite Be meaty. - 3 B » we are glad to give the @. in 
because it ig? = interest people in our great m. ine. N tter how 
you have an equal chance =H Aree “4 far fas awa pad, live from we 


in on. 
. We treat all in a just and honorable way, and are too well known as honest and 
way 


pteseme. 
corn to in any onest or qi 00 in Gold is Tepre- 
nted. If are smart and clever ona will pomeaty wy try to make out = names of sy ‘three wall Fn 
Cities of United States, and send us answer without one cent of ¥, we will immedi- 


solution, You oe mes Seer we aie fs correct. 
great sums 
house and do any 4 


to let any "other 
ay zen the pee to It 


—y notify = upon receipt of 


We area rch Pe 

the gold to give awa: 

It is well worth stri ing for, 

and see _ can make out the names of the 

If you do hot succeed at once, don’t 

a the correct solution. In our past con! 
Ci 


of ki 
being given away for a + Ra “ay 
me outrival us, We have have 


one nm le 
than io Penny 4 to try. 
Offer, it is well 








propose 
get it free? not cost you 
more of ng tong prizes of life to-day 
cities. Maybe = can do so. With our 
and drop it. It can be worked 
ne 


letters which can be straightened 
growing my Remember, 
'e don't want you to send us any 

create talk and in- 


cities ‘, yy and 

vere yen eve re asked to send any money or fig answer. 

we are giving 
charm! 


money, because Bea the io 9500. a pe to 
“pq in our an pene a ame if you can make oy the names of the three well-known cities, 
a lette: sen 


ing m: them 
net. being er 
will immediately notify Gor Lacks | ee aa andres. We 


chance like this to enter Without cost + one at once to 
TAN AND RURAL HOME Street, New 


York City, N. WY. 





























CURED 


m Quickly and 
Permanently 

REMEMBER, I have practiced right in By 

Louis ten years cured over 


RU PTURE: Bertha 
Bidg.., 911 N. 7th st 


O PAY UNTIL 
No Pain; No Cu Enclose 4 cts. 











TN ag + 
exrance ras CORN CROP ft 


TOWERS’ SURFACE CULTIVATOR has made money for users 
for more than wen og This sta ement can easily be proved. 
where it is known. E Cu RNFIELD it is suoeriorto any in 
adaptation to the ARS. Ly 4 which it is designed—shallow culture. 
‘Towers’ Cultivator raised for us in i. = bushels corn per acre. 
bos may with different implement raised 50 . to acre, Mile- Bros., 

rain, Ill.’ Send for ourfree Manualon Cora Culture, giving intro- 
auctory prices where we have no agent. 


J.D. TOWER & BRO, ith St., Mendota, Ill. 


It’s Cheap--- 
CALIFORNIA § 


"$95 


Homeseekers’ excursions to 








Send ten cents to pay cost of mail 

ing also names and addresses of five 
of your farme: friends = we will 
= spay Missouri ValleyFarmer 
rfree Regular price 50c. 

tt is one pet the best farm papers in 
the west and will tell you imovecbsebagricuitece and live stock con- 

ditions in the great southwest than any other publication It is 
filled with western stories and up-to-date articles in the breezy style 
ofthe west Missouri Valley Farmer, Topeka, Kansas. 








lee fry ni) Anvce 
DT C7 71 Uno 
mers. 








can siwers be made in such 
as ~ Saino 
COTTON,GRAIN and PROVISIONS, y when 





pur- 

chaaee thr th reliable bro! Write for our 
California, Tuesdays, Febru- booklet “SAFETY AND CERTAINTY LN 
ary 12 to April 30; only from SPECULATION Ines Depes 58 Wales Nee York 
Kansas City, $27 50 from St. 
Louis. 
Through tourist sleepers and 
chair og #2 — _Grindstones. - 
California is an open door of eter 20 inches, $2.80. 100-Ib, stone, diameter 24 
opportunity for the hustler. inches, $3.80. ‘Bither size stone mounted, $1.00 


extra. These prices include cost of delive 
nearest railroad station, Write for circ’ 
P. L. Coe, Amesville, Athens Co., Ohio. 


Santa Fe Route . 


Address A. ANDREWS 
General Agent, 
SANTA FE ROUTE 
108 N. Fourth St., § St. Louis, Mo 
















































